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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


yet refuse 1 be educated at the small 
outlay for whica such education is now 
ible to the general farmer. in 





NORMAN J. COLMAN, | 
LEVI CHUBBUCK, wyereus. 





Published every Wednesday, tn Chemi- 
cal building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 620 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States, Address all letters 
to COLM'AN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new vames at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
(f, on the printed slip on each paper you 
see John Jones Feb, '02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end of February, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. 
neighbors a copy of the 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained im 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
portion of one or two days in enlisting in 


this work they can easily add more than 


fifty thousand names within the next 
60 days. Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 


female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and seq, bow much he can do to 


help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





The Missouri State Fair will open at 
Sedalia this year August 18, continuing 
one week. By the selection of this date 
it opens the circuit of Western state 
fairs, Iowa following Missouri, then Ne- 
braska, and so on. 





The RURAL WORLD is under obliga- 
tions to many contributors for much valu- 
able matter sent us for publication, for 
which we have been unable to find space 
immediately on its receipt. We have be- 
fore us articles on “Alfalfa,” ‘Farming in 
the South,” “Composting Manure,” 
“Farm or Not to Farm,” “A Test Acre,” 
“Studying Soil,” “A California Letter,” 
“Cane Fodder and Its Value,” “Home- 
Made Telephone,” and many others which 
will appear as soon as possible. 


DROUTH SUFFERERS NEED HELP. 


A fund of over $4,000 was raised recent- 
y among St. Louis business men to be 
used in relieving the distress of sufferers 
‘rom last season’s drouth in Arkansas, 
and especially to enable them to pur- 
chase seed for this spring’s planting. Our 
information has been to the effect that 
the drouth was even more protracted and 
Severe in its effects in a number of com- 
munities in South Missouri than in Ar- 
kansas, yet we know of no effort being 
made to assist our Missouri sufferers. We 
believe, in fact know, from communica- 
tions received, that many of the farmers 
in South Missouri are in positive need of 
assistance, although they themselves are 
making no appeal for help. Shall they be 
Permitted to suffer in their pride? 


WORTH FIFTY CENTS A COPY. 


In a recent letter not written for 
cation, one of our T 
ents, Mr. P. 8. Garman, says: 

is hand some copies of the RURAL 
wont to neighbors, hoping to interest 
hem in the paper xo they might become 
regular readers. As I go over the county 
and see the pressing need of improved 
trethods in general farm work, I am sim- 
rly amazed that men who seemingly want 
to get the best returns for their invest- 
ments, whether in money or labor, will 


publi- 





cor Pp 


spcaking to them of the need of better 
anc more thorough work on the farm, 
there is rot une who does not acquiesce 
in every view | present regarding the mat- 
ter, yet will remain in the old ruts with 
a determination that seemingly knows no 
yleiding. 

“To me the RURAL WORLD grows bet- 
ter and more valuable. with each passing 
menth. The issue of January 29, which 
Cc. D. Lyon reviewed in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 19, was especially good. After read- 
ing it through and re-reading some of 
the more valuable matter, I said I would 
not sell that one copy of the RURAL 
WORLD for 50 cents. inor would I.” 
MOST USEFUL 


THE FARM TOOL. 


Were we to ask our readers to name 
the most useful tool now in use on the 
farm, we would doubtless get answers 
that would indicate a diversity of opinion. 
Some would suggest the plow, others the 
harrow, still others the mowing machine, 
and so on, until nearly every farm tool 
now in use would be pronounced by some 
as being the most useful. 

Were we asked to name what we think 
the most useful tool to put in the hands 
of a farmer we would suggest one of such 
trifling cost that probably few of our 
readers would think of it at all when 
running over in mind the list of tools in 
use. We would declare the lead pencil, 
such as can be bought, two for a nickel, 
the most important and useful tool that 
the farmer can use in his business, And 
yet, small as is its cost, important as are 
the results of its use, how few farmers 
will we find who make it a part of their 
equipment. With it, and of course the 
knowledge of how to use it, the farmer 
can do more to increase the yields of 
crops and herds, lessen the cost of pro- 


purchase of feeds than by any other pos- 
sible means. 


one’s land than a chemist can tell him. 
Its daily use In the cow barn will reveal 
more about the inward parts of the milch 
cows than an X-ray machine will ever 
be able to do, and be the most important 
factor in improving the herd. It is to the 
farmer who uses it what the compass is 





Show your | 
RURAL | 


to the seaman; it tells him where he is 
“at,” and if clear sailing lies in this di- 
}rection or financial rocks and breakers in 
|that. Let us make more use of the lead 
| pencil in the farming business. 


GET READY FOR BUSINESS. 


| “A workman is known by his tools” is 
an adage that, though trite, explains the 
| success of many farmers and the fail- 
}ure of others. 

It is well at this season, before rush 
of spring work is felt, to have all the 
machinery put in repair, if this has been 
neglected. Then, if some new machinery 
is needed for planting the season’s crop, 
make such purchases as early as possible, 
as by this means delays will be avoided, 
which often occur if not purchased un- 
til planting time or harvest. Then, too, 


are slack, as they always are out of sea- 
son. If one takes precaution to make 
early purchases, he need not feel com- 
pelled to take the plow, planter or what- 
ever implement is required of the manu- 
facture that his local merchant is hand- 
ling or has in stock. He has time to 
make inquiries regarding several makes 
and can get advices as to reliable firms. 
If one delays he has frequently to take 
what he can get and really doesn’t want. 
This procedure frequently means new 
machinery again next year. 

The same farm implement in these pro- 
gressive times is made in various styles 
and adapted to different modes of culture. 
This factor should be given attention, 
which can be done, if the matter is taken 
in hand in due time. This study of the 
various manufactures enables one to 
know the strong points of the farm im- 
plement purchased and gives that satis- 
faction that induces using it with more 
care, If one thinks his harrow isn’t the 
best he is apt to use it any old way, and 
then blame the poor harrow for the poor 
crop. If all farm machinery were pur- 
chased with careful intelligence, there 
might be more for labor-saving machin- 
ery and less labor to pay for horse and 
man-killing machinery that is not meet- 
ing the needs of the farm, while the 
note given for it meets the farmer many 
times before it is cancelled. 


A BEREAVED HOME. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I cannot 
mention al who have spoken kind words 
to us, both by letter and in the papers, 
of the death of our father, Judge Miller. 
You must excuse me in particular, as 
the grim messenger seems unrelenting in 
my family. In July a brother-in-law 
died, then in ‘October my father, in No- 
vember a son of the above brother-in-law, 
and my daughter-in-law’s grandmother 
were buried on the same day. To-day, 
Feb. 15, we buried the same daughter-in- 
law's father. Three of these were old 
people, and their years had reached the 
allotted time, but my husband’s brother 
was not much over middie age, and the 
son a young man yet. Many, many 
thanks to all kind and loving friends. 

MARY L. HECKMAN. 

Mrs. Heckman has the sympathy of the 
RURAL WORLD staff, and we feel sure 
our many readers and her friends will be 
grieved to hear the reason of Mrs. Heck- 
man’s silence. The sympathy we have 
for each other does help to bear these 
sad bereavements. 





BURLESON I8 STILL BUCKING 





The Ten-Cent-Tax Oleomargarine Bill. 





Congressman Burleson of Texas (he of 
the the burlesque ice bill) seems deter- 
mined to make a burlesque of himself 
or else he must think the remainder of 
the people are fools. On Wednesday of 
last week he appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and urged 
that the House ten-cent-tax oleo bill be 
rejected. He stated that he was opposed 
to it chiefly because it seriously threat- 
ens the cotton-seed oil industry in Tex- 
as with destruction. 

Surely the honorable gentleman from 
Texas does not intend that he be taken 
seriously, and that it be understood that 
he is looking after the interests of the 
corporations that are engaged in ex- 
tracting oil from cotton seed, rather than 
the interests of the growers of the cot- 
ton seed and consumers of the oil mill 
products. According to a sworn state- 
ment made by the Armour Company, 12 
pounds of cotton seed oil enters into the 
composition of 100 pounds of oleomargar- 
ine, which, at the time the statement was 
made, was worth 48 cents. Presuming 
that the value of this oil would not be 
wholly lost even if the manufacture of 
oleo should entirely cease because of the 
operation of the ten-cent tax law (for it 
is used for many purposes other than 
in the making of oleo, as a substitute for 
olive oil, for instance), we wish Congress- 
man Burleson would get down to figures 
and tell us just what the loss to the cot- 
}ton seed oil industry of Texas would be 
if the bill becomes a law. 

From our view point we hardly think 
the Texas cotton seed oil industry will 
be destroyed by the law. A ton of cot- 





better discounts are obtained when sales | 


ton seed yields about 300 pounds of oil 
| which, at four cents per pound, is worth 
| $12. The cotton seed meal resulting from 


duction in field and barn, and save in the |a ton of seed costs feeders, principally 


dairymen, not less than $9 at present 


With it one can find out | prices, and the hulls and short lint will 
more about the crop growing capacity of | bring $2 more, making upwards of $23, 


that the oil mills get out of a ton of 
seed for which the cotton grower gets an 
average of about $. Will Congressman 
Burleson look into the cotton seed oil bus- 
| ness a little and let us know if it is not 
possible for the mill owners to spare a 
|little of the difference between the cost 
lof a ton of seed and the gross yield and 
| still continue in business? Perhaps he'll 
| find some similarity between the cotton 
}seed oil business that he is so solicitous 
|for, and that of the Standard Oil Trust 
jin the matter of profits and otherwise. 

Texas produces about 1,000,000 tons of 


|to reduce the price of cotton seed oil 
that 
seed 


cotton seed annually. Probably less than 
100,000 tons of this goes to the oil mills. 


If the effect of the ten-cent-tax law was 


| 
| 
lone cent per pound it would mean 
|the $28 proceeds of a ton of cotton 
| would be reduced $3, unless some way 

could be devised by which the ofl mill 
|men could save them that terrible loss. 
|But the cotton seed mill men can be 
saved from the loss of those $3, out of 
| every $28 they get out of a ton of cotton 
|seed, and we hasten to give Bro. Burles- 
jon the benefit of the suggestion, that he 
may console his cotton seed oil constit- 
|uents and shoy them how to overcome 
|the effect of that ten-cent-per-pound tax 
on oleo. Of course, the suggestions we 
are about to make never have and never 
would enter into the heads of such phil- 
anthropic gentlemen as those who are 
in the cotton seed oil business, presum- 
ably for their health. They are paying, 
we understand, an average of $5 per ton 
to cotton growers for the seed which 
only a few years ago was practically a 
waste product. The growers ought to 
think themselves lucky to get $# per ton 
for the seed, and Congressman Burleson, 
whose interest is with the ofl mill men 
rather than with the cotton growers, will 
doubtless sanction a cut of $1 per ton 
on the seed sold to the mills as a means 
of practically reimbursing the mill men 
for that awful $ loss. So much from 
the producers’ end; let us go to the con- 
sumers’ end and see if there is not some 
portion of the oil mill output that can 
be increased in price to make up the 
remainder of those $3 lost on oil. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Why Bro. Burleson! 
Don’t you see that cotton seed meal and 
the hulls, about $10 worth of cow feed at 
present prices that comes from a ton of 
seed? Just tell the mill men to raise the 
price so that by-product will bring $11, 
and you have saved the cotton seed oil 
industry from destruction. 

And it will be such a rich joke, for 
don’t you know, Bro. B., that cotton seed 
meal is bought largely by dairymen as 
feed for their cows? 

You remember that Bro. Springer of the 
National Live Stock Association said in 
effect that dairymen were a lot of fools 
for urging the passage of this oleo tax 
bill, and here we have the proof of it, 
for instead of letting well-enough alone 
and trusting to the philanthropy of the 
oil mill men to sell them cotton seed 
meal at a low(?) price, they get Congress 
to pass that ten-cent-tax-bill which 
knocks the price off of oil and compels 
the oil mill men to put up the price of 
cotton seed meal. O, what fools we mor- 
tals be! So let us push the oleo bill 
through Congress and save the cotton 
seed oil industry from destruction by cut- 
ting the price of cotton seed oil and ad- 
vancing that of cotton seed meal (the 
price of ofl must not be advanced be- 
cause that would cut into the profits of 
the oleo makers). If the cotton growers 
don’t, like the cut let them go to raising 
something else; and if the dairymen 
can’t pay the advance in price of cotton 
seed meal, etc., and still compete with the 





| oteo makers, let them quit making but- 
\ter and go to raising cattle. But how will 
| that affect the cotton seed oil industry, 
and the cattle raising iadustry? But that 
is another story, as Kipling says. 





A HORSE THAT SAWS WOOD. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: How many of 
your readers do you S8Uppose ever saw a 
horse saw wood? We have one at Sor- 
|ghum Corners that €an saw more wood 
in a day than four men. He does not use 
a buck saw, or @ one-man cross-cut, but 
he is led into a light tread power, with a 
belt running from it to a 20-inch buzz saw 
and the way (three men helping) that 
horse makes wood fly is a caution. We 
would about as soon think of going back 
to the scythe and reaphook as to the ax 
or cross-cut saw for cutting stove wood. 
During the very pleasant weather of the 
past three or four weeks, being busy on 
the basement for our silo, our stock of 
dry wood got so low we just had to quit 
and go to the timber, We found a great 
many dead trees, dry and so hard to 
chop, killed by last season’s drouth and 
heat. We always go through and cut out 
dead trees every year. Well, we cut a 
couple of days and hauled a couple of 
days. Result: 10 large loads of wood at 
the house. Then we backed our low 
truck wagon (by the way, one of the 
handiest things on a farm) up to the 
barn where we keep “Old Charlie's” play- 
thing, and use it to cut and shred fod- 
der for 30 head of cattle. We rolled it 
out and onto the wagon, and in less than 
an hour were ready for Charlie to go 
to work at the rate of about two loads 
of pole wood an hour. ‘ 
We generally use two horses and 
change about every half hour. Some per- 
sons say a tread power is hard on 
horses, but we have used this one over 
three years and if it has ever hurt a 
horse we do not know it. We have used 
six or eight different horses and none of 
them seemed to mind it. We have four 
or five neighbors within a radius of one- 
half mile that are gl) spoiled for chop- 
ping wood, and will exchange work at 
anything to get us to saw their wood. 
The advantage over steam sawing is, 
you can go at it whenever you are 
ready; if you have a fair day get out the 
saw and have your wood sawed while 
you would be hunting a steam saw. 
Cass Co., Mo. “A CLODHOPPER.” 





WINTER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

Editor RYRAL WORLD: While our 
good friend Uncle Sam is out on a little 
pleasure excursion, buying some big 
farms for a change of exercise and 
amusement, [ notice that here in Clark 
county there is activity in the sales of 
farms and homes. Some of our citizens 
are disposing of their farms and are 
drifting southward in search of a milder 
climate, and their places are being tak- 
en by farmers who have come in from 


Iowa, northern Illinois and other lati- 
tudes which have lower degrees of tem- 
perature than we have in northern Mis- 
souri. A near neighbor of mine, who 


had lived here most of his life, recently 
sold his well improved’ farm and moved 
to southern Oklahoma. One feature in 
this subject appears quite astonishing to 
me, and that is the little study people 
take of the conditions which will en- 
compass them in other localities, which 
are so different in climate and soil. A 
change from the humid valley soil of 
the Des Moines and Mississippi to the 
semi-arid lands of the Southwest is an 
event of vital concern to a farmer. Per- 
fection is not found in that other region 
just over the hills a little way ahead of 
us. We will have to give battle to other 
negative conditions, and the exchange of 
places is too often followed with life- 
long dissatisfaction, especially if the 
change is made when one is away down 
the incline of the afternoon of life. 

Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
OBAGE ORANGE FOR FENCE POSTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Answering 
Mr. W. H. Parke of Franklin county, 
who asks in your issue of Feb. 19 how 
long Osage orange will last for fence 
posts, I will say that in my part of the 
state, southwest, we have a great deal 
of Osage orange hedge fence, and in 
some places these hedges have been neg- 
lected and have grown sufficiently large 
for fence posts. I can not say just how 
long they will last, for the life of the 
post depends on the size of the tree from 
which it is made, the time when it is cut, 
ete., but 22 years of close observation 
convince me that it is more durable, by 
far, than any of the native kinds of tim- 
ber. A small stake, two or three inches 
in diameter, will last for several years. 
If made from a tree large enough to 
quarter and make four or more posts to 
the cut, I would rather have it than the 
best burr-oak one can get. The timber 
should be cut when the bark will peel and 
the bark be taken off. If cut in the win- 
ter and the bark le{t on, the worms will 
work in it, I think, 13 badly as they will 
in hickory. There is one objection to the 
round post, it checks so badly it will not 
hold a staple well, but in a split post, 
where the staple is driven into the face 
side, there is no trouble. 

It grows very rapidly, is adapted to 
most any kind of soll, after the first 
year will take care Of itself until it is 
large enough for post timber, and I know 
of nothing else that can be as easily and 
quickly grown and that will equal it 
for post timber. GEO. B. ELLIS. 

Sec’y. Mo. State Board of Agriculture. 

Columbia, Mo., Feb. 21. 

















LIBERAL 
LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING. 


The Liberal Arts Building, another of 
the monster structures which make up 
the great picture of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, was designed by Bar- 
nett, Haynes and Barnett, an architec- 
tural firm of established repute in St. 
Leuis. It is the closest of the big exhibit 
buildings to the open-mesh wire fence 
which will separate the exposition site 
from the finished part of Forest Park. It 
is the most easterly of the main exhibit 
tulldings and abuts the United States 
Government Building 

The Liberal Arts building will be built 
of staff and the estimate of its cost is 
$500,000. Although followig the prevail- 
ing style of architecture of the exposi- 
ton—the Renaissance—it adheres very 
clesely to classic lines. The long facade, 
especially, shows a magnificent entrance, 
which is almost pure Corinthian, 

“lhe style of architecture is a severe 
treatment of the French Renaissance for 
the exterior facades. In fact, the treat- 
ment embodies rather a feeling of the 
classic than of the Renaissance. It has 
been the endeavor of the architects to 
depend largely on sculpture in the deco- 





ARTS BUILDING, 


ration of the building, refraining from 
the over-use of stereotyped architectural 
ornamentation. 

“The main facade will be 750 feet long 
and will be made interesting by the use 
of a center pavilion and of two end pa- 
vilions. The center pavilion is brought 
somewhat above the connecting buildings 
which unite it with the pavilions on either 
side. Each of the three pavilions, on the 
fronts, forms an elegant entrance to the 
building. 

“On the main facade are three en- 
trances, and on the 525 foot facades are 
two entrances, one in each of the end pa- 
vilions. 

“One of the most beautiful features of 
the plan will oe the internal court, which 
is to be carried out in strictly Roman 
feeling. The court is treated with arcade 
development, which encloses the court, 
forming a cool, shady walk entirely 
aicund it. The court is diversified with 
architectural fovntains, statuary and 
vases, It is the idea that these vases and 
statuary shall be reproductions from the 
old Italian and Roman masters. In the 
loggia of the court will be mural frescoes 
on old gold backgrounds, which will add 
subdued color to the enchanting picture. 





Viner and flowers will be employed in a 


ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 


garden walk at the attic story line. The 
lower court will be carried out in the form 
of gardens and fountains. One of the 
most beautiful treatments of the exterior 
will be the broad allegorical, processional 
frieze on the interior walls of the exterior 
loggias. These mural paintings will be 
executed cn a background of old gold. 

“The main entiance will be in the form 
of a hemi-cycle with circular colonnades, 
The ceiling of this hemi-cycle will be fres- 
oed on a background of old gold.* The 
decorations and ornaments will be 
brought out In relief. The plan is con- 
spicuous for the perfect simplicity of its 
arrangement and the practicability of its 
exhibit spaces, The ten main entrances 
of the building intersect the exact centers 
of the exhibit spaces, the axial lines of 
these entrances running through the cen- 
ters of the exhibit spaces from east to 
west and from north to south, 

The building is to be constructed with- 
out interior columns, the exhibit space 
being spanned in one truss, The internal 
court can, if necessary, be used as an 
overflow exhibit space. The exhibit space 
is adapted to any kind of an exhibit and 
the building will be ventilated and lighted 
by ap abundance of windows, both in the 
esterior walls and in the clear story.” 








THE MISSOURI STAT# BUILDING. 





The Missouri building at the World's 
Fair, of which a reproduction in perspect- 
ive is presented on page 4, is an exhibit 
in itself of the building resources of Mis- 
souri. It is the main building in the 
group of buildings to be erected by the 
Missouri! World's Fair Commission on 
the 
Exposition in Forest Park. 

The site of the building was recom- 
menaed by the Missouri World's Fair 
Commission after a careful survey of the 
ground. Keady accessibility and promi- 
nence among the buildings that surround 
it are both admirably subserved by the 
location. The building will be erected on 
the high ground south of the big main 
picture of the Fair. The building nearest 
to it will be the United States Govern- 
ment Building. 

The Missouri Building is to be almost in 
the geographical center of Forest Park 
and is therefore near the eastern bound- 
ary of that part of the park to be used 
for the Fair. It will be easy of access 
from north, south and east. The grounds 
to the south are nearly level to the border 
of the park at Clayton road. To the north 
the approach is precipitous, which adds 
beauties of perspective, while at the same 
time the declivity is not so great as to 
render it inaccessible for pedestrians, The 
Intramural Railway which will traverse 
the grounds of the Fair has been laid out 
to pass in the immediate vicinity, and a 
handsome station will be located near the 
Missouri Building. 

All the sewer, water and electric serv- 
ice lines will be brought to the building. 
The site selected is now heavily wooded 
with oak, hickory and other forest trees, 
and not a single tree will be molested ex- 
cept where the necessities of foundations 
and walks compel. The majestic old trees 
will be kept to serve as a background and 
a foil for the architectural beauties of the 
edifice. 

The Missouri Building will face the 
north, looking directly toward what will 
be the main entrance of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The Lindell pavil- 
ion, located near this point, is even now 
and will be after the Fair, the central 
gateway on the north side of the park. 





INDIANA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Because of 
the severe drouth of last season our corn 
crop was only about two-fifths of a full 
yield, which means 20 to 30 bushels per 
acre. We always get Chicago prices on 
butter. We got three-fourths of a hay 
crop, the quality being extra good. The 
clover seed crop was good in yield and 
quality. I had eight acres that netted 
me $25 per acre. How was that? I had 
500 shocks of corn cut and shredded at a 
cost of $60. 

Wheat came up well, but it was sown 
so late and the fall being cool, with no 
rain, it went into winter quarters very 
small and had not stooled much, I had 
nine acres of clover which I pastured last 
summer, then plowed and sowed to wheat 
on October 1. I will report the results 
later. I also have some land that has 
not been plowed for two years. This I 





burned off, disced and sowed to wheat, 


grounds cf the Louisiana Purchase | 


and am proud to say it is the best plece 
|of wheat I have in 60 acres. 

| I believe the day of the breaking plow 
with mold board and share is almost 
|done. But I intend to give nothing but 
proven facts, so will close for fear of get- 
|ting beyond these. PAT. 
Sullivan Co., Ind. 


GENERAL NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Ice harvest 
has been uncommonly fine, though scar- 
city of water has prevented many from 


obtaining ice. Some of our people have 
paid 40 cents a wagon load for ice deliv- 
ered on the creek bank, and then hauled 


j it three or four miles. Others still furth- 


jer removed from creeks and who had no | 


|pools were fortunately near one of my 
|}farms where I have a large pond with 
|six-foot water and nine-inch clear ice, 
|where no stock have been for several 
months. This ice costs them nothing, 
and yet there is no other ice on ponds 
within ten miles and none on creeks in 
less than six miles. 

It cost many days and weeks’ work to 
make such ponds, but they are a source 
of profit in such seasons as the memora- 
ble 1901. Pardon me for elaborateness, 
but this particular pond was damaged by 
muskrats in December of 1900, and more 
than half the water was lost. It watered 
more than 100 fat cattle untill September, 
1901, but hogs were not allowed general 
access to it, and to-day there is enough 
water to supply 100 cattle for several 
months, 

And this recalls an account given me 
some weeks ago of the revenue one Pettis 
county citizen had made from a well on 
his farm. He sold water by the barrel 
to his neighbors at so much per barrel (I 
did not learn the price), and allowed one 
stockman to water something more than 
100 cattle at $1 per head per month, and 
other smaller lots pro rata. This is one 
case where water was not as free as air. 

This is one county in Missouri where 
we may have all kinds of ponds by se- 
lecting a suitable location and spending 
time enough to make a strong and per- 
| manent embankment, 
| Right here I want to say there are more 
ldry ponds—new and old—in this county 
|now than ever before in the memory of 
jman. This water famine will teach, or 
has already taught, us to prepare for 
war in time of peace. 

Wells, with windmills and tanks fur- 
nish ideal water for man and beast. We 
have these but they do not always fill 
the demands made on them, and in such 
eases these reservoirs are a great con- 
venience. 

In a few days more the renters will 
make their annual moves on this great 
checkerboard. Pity these men can’t re- 





a home of their own. I know one renter 
who has been on the same farm in this 
county for 14 years. He has always paid 
cash and in that time has paid more than 
$40.00 per acre for that farm. And yet he 
has treated that farm so well that the 
owner sold it a few months ago for $40 
per acre, This kind of a tenant can al- 
ways find a farm he can rent. He will 
likely buy a farm of his own when his 
time expires on this farm. ~ 

Usually renting is hard on 





the farm, 


main long enough on one farm to buy | 


the tenant and the landlord. Few rent- 
ed farms are desirable homes and most 
of them become less so the longer they 
are used as such. One can nearly always 





tell the rented farm without it being 
|placarded. Better equipment, houses, 
j barns, fences, orchards, and general con- 


|veniences on these farms would inspire 
better care by tenants. 


| Bro. Lyon, I'll have something to say 


}of the “new farm,” or rather the new 
farms, later, since I do not get posses- 
}sion for a few weeks yet. I will say, 
|there’s much to be done on them, as 
|they have both been under tenants for 
| several years, but I rather enjoy mak- 


jing ‘“‘two blades of grass grow where one 
| did before.”’ If I keep my head and my 
jhealth and ithe much-dreaded sheriff will 
| be lenient with me, I'll soon show you 
|}some evidences that these farms are 
| neither operated by a widow and her boys 
|nor by a renter. 

We believe in and practice the use of 
}paint on farm buildings. If one cannot 
| keep farms in fair shape and make them 
|profitable, as well, it would be best to 
sell to those who can. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 


W. D. WADE. 





Gov. Colman left St. Louis with the 
World's Fair delegation for the Mast on 
Saturday, Feb. 22, to be absent about a 
week or ten days. The detailed itinerary 
jof the delegation which will meet the 
| Legislatures of New York, New Jersey, 
| Rhode Island. and Massachusetts has 
| been settled. The party left St. Louis on 
the Big Four at noon Saturday. 

Albany, N, Y., the first stop, is reached 
over the New York Central Sunday at 
2:30 p.m. The party will make its head- 
quarters Sunday at the Ten Eyck Hotel. 
The Legislature will receive the Exposi- 
tion officials on Monday. That day the 
delegation will depart for New York City 
at 5 p. m., arriving in the metropolis at 
8:45 p. m. 

After resting over night, the party will 
leave New York Tuesday at 8 a. m. over 
the Pennsylvania, for Trenton, N. J., ar- 
riving in that city at 9:25 a.m. The day 
will be spent in visiting the Legislature 
jand in being entertained by Mrs. Wash- 
|ington <A. Roebling, member of the 
| World’s Fair Board of Lady Managers. 
| Trenton will be left at 7 p. m. 
| The party will arrive in New York at 
9:30 p. m., and will leave that city at 
midnight for Providence over the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, arriving 
jat the Rhode Island capital at 5:15 a. m. 
| Wednesday. That day the delegation will 
appear before the Legislature and de- 
|part for Boston at 6:02 p. m. One hour 
later they will be received in the New 
| England metropolis by a committee from 
|the Commercial Club of that city and 
| will be escorted to the Hotel Touraine. 

The party is to rest that night and ap- 
|pear before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture the following day. In the evening 
|they will be entertained at a dinner in 
btheir honor, to be given by the Commer- 
|cial Club, where at least five of the New 
| England Governors will meet the delega- 
tion. The start home from Boston will 
|be made Friday at 10:45 a. m., on a 
through sleeper to St. Louis over the Bos- 
ton & Albany, New York Central and 
Big Four route, arriving in St. Louis 
Saturday, Ma ‘h 1, at 6:45 p, m. 
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The Dairy 


GATHERED 
LGIN 





,RATOR 
ADES THE |! 
STRICT 
the fittest axi- 
illy proven, in all 
ty The introdc- 
separator gathe #1 
erating creameries 
b Mr. Moody at 
gave occasion for a great 
ussion in the creamery pa- 
anufacturer of separators un- 
whether wisely or unwisely, to 
the system was a delusion 
cost of several thou- 
and afterward completely 
backed down. Since that time the sys- 
tem grown and increased in many 
sections to the very great advantage of 
the farmer and creamerymen. 

The Elgin Dairy Report, believing that 
whatever helped the patrons helped the 
creamerymen, advocated the system 
where conditions were favorable, for 
which it was boycotted by a separator 
company. However, the Report continue d 
to advocate the adoption of farm separ- 
ators, and to-day even the Elgin District 
has been invaded, and the Elgin Butter 
Company is receiving cream from the 
outlying territory, pushing the farm sep- 
arator system to the front. 

The Butter Company has not been op- 
erating under this plan long en ugh to 
determine whether all the advantages 
claimed can be secured in the Elgin Dis- 
trict, but sufficient to prove that farmers 
are believers in the plan, and that the 
margins to the Butter Company are sat- 
isfactory. The success of the Blue Val- 
ley Creamery Joseph, Missouri, and 
G. H. Gurler’s at Nashua, who bought 
the plant established by Mr Moody, to- 
gether with the fact that a large num- 
ber of small creameries are adopting the 
plan, which is proving profitable both to 
the patrons and creamerymen, g0 to 
prove that the ystem will be given a 
thorough trial.—Elgin Report 

The RURAL WORLD has also persist- 
ently advocated the farm separator sys- 
tem, at least where conditions like those 
in Missouri preva In this state we have 
few farming commur 


FARM SEI 


CREAM IN 


8s an 


aevteehe. 
prove that 


sand dollars, 


has 


at St 


men ¢ 
Generally speaking, the dairy- 
men are widely scattered and the milk 
supply of a creamery has to be obtained 
from too large an area to justify in many 
oases the daily hauling of the whole milk 
to the creamery and the skim milk back | 
to th: farm. The farm separator so re- 
duces the cost of haul and adds to the 
value of the <kim milk that many a far- 
mer can, 
to furnish milk who would not if he had 
to take the whoe milk to the creamery. 
Fut when the E n District, the greatest 
dairy district in 1e world, adopts the 
furm separato- stem, it certainly is 
ample justification of those who have in 
the years past advocated the system, and 
the Elgin Report has cause for self-con- 
gratulation on its persistent adherence 
to what it thought was a right principle. 

The Blue Valley Creamery of St. 
Joseph, Mo., our readers will remem- 
ber, obtained the highest score on its 
entry of butter at the Palmyra meeting of 
the Missouri Dairy Association. It is 
operated entirely on the farm separator 
system, the only creamery in Missouri 
that does Its success, therefore, in ob- 
taining the highest score on butter was 
a pronounced triumph for the system as 
well as the creamery. 

Tt may be said, however, 
that while there was very decided oppo- 
sition on the part of some of the separ- 
ator makers to the farm system, there Is 
none now, so far as we know. All the 


farmers 


in passing, 


manufacturers of separators are pushing | 


the smaller sized machines, and in doing 
so they are very. materially pushing the 
development of the dairy industry 


The time is not far distant when a cen- | 


trifugal cream separator will be as much 
a part of a farm equipment here in the 
West as a mowing machine is now. 


CHEAPENING THE COST OF MILK. 
Notwithstanding the many leaks, our 
dairy farmers make a living year after 
year and some of them sometimes more, 
therefore I cannot agree with the New 
Hampshire milkman, who in The Home- 


ties in which dairy- | 
prise the larger proportion of the | 


| Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISM. 


No Pay Until You Know 

After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumtism. Not to turn bon 
joints into flesh again; that is impossible 
But I can cure the disease 
stage, and forever 

I ask no merey Simply write 
postal card and I will send you an order 
on your nearest druggist for six — s 
jof Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for ev« 
| druggis t keeps it it for a mor 
land if it what I claim, pay 3} 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I wil 
| Pay him myself. 
I have no samples. Any medicine that 
affect rheumatism with but a few 
must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood 

My remedy does that, even in the 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 
those 
have 
honest with 
That is all I ask. 
from you 
Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
book that tells how I do i. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 


always, at any 


me a 


Use 


does 


}can 


doses 


most 


and I take 


six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 

that people in general are 
a physician who cures them, 
If I fail I don’t expect 


learned 


a penny 


send 


you a 





think he will, in a few years, look at the 
milk business in a different light. Let him 
purchase a pair of scales for his stable 
and a blank book, which he can rule for 
the proper entries. Weigh each cow's 
milk morning and night and record it in 
the book against her name. Figure up the 


record once a month and record the total | 


amount in another part of the book, or, 
better still, in another book in the stable. 
Figure up the totals at the end of the year 
and see how many robber cows you have. 
| You will find there are several which are 
living for a part of the year on the earn- 
ings of their stable mates. Sell these or 
give them One had better have one 
cow that pays good profit than ten 
cows, nine of which are living off the 
j}earnings of the one good one. 

You will be surprised how little time it 
j}takes to weigh and record the milk, and | 
what an interest it adds to see what the | 
|cows are doing, as compared with each 
jother, and with their record of the last 
j week last month and last year. It also 
|gives a man a chance to see what effect 


away. 


on the cows. I should just as soon think 
of putting to sea without chart or com- 
pass as to attempt to run my dairy with- 
out scales and nilk book. I have always 
}found it extremely hard to purchase a 
really good cow at any reasonable price. 
As no wideawake dairyman likes to part 
with a good cow, one will have to depend 
mainly on raising his heifer. 

Select a good, pure bred sire (and reg- 
istered as a guarantee) of one of the dairy 
breeds. Remember that the bull is half 
the herd, and therefore money spent for 
him is well invested. Under no consider- 
ations breed from a scrub. When one has 
made a selection of any particular breed, 
do not change to a bull of another breed 
jand then shift again. Such methods of 
breeding tend to perpetuate all the poor 
qualities and do away with the good qual- 
ities of each breed used in the makeup. 


| Build a silo and thereby decrease the cost | 


of wintering your cows over 2 per cent. 


39 out of # who get} 


the cows will eat 
then not compe! 
stalks 

beets or t 
ration 


thing to do is to give al 
of the « alks, and 
them to eat the t s of the 
If you had a feed of roots 
nips, it w ld impr 
ially. It would als« apen it, as tt 
roots would take the place of a portion of 
this grair I w i feed the grain ration 
in two feeds, night d morning, and feed 
times a day—all they 


ornst 


mater- 


the cornstalks three 
+would eat 
KANSAS DAIRY 


THE "MEETING 


At Manhattan, March 4-7, 192 
The rapid advancement of the dairy in- 
in Kansas during the past ten 
ears is to be attributed largely to the 
influence of the State Dairy Association 
rganized in 1887, and which has held a 
eeting each year since. Hon. J. G. Otis, 
f Topeka, at that time a member of the 
cansas Legislature and a successful 
iiryman, was its first president, which 
office has since been held by a number of 
men prominent in the history of the 
state. The work of the association has 
been persistent and to a purpose. In its 
|programs have appeared the f 


erests 


names of 
the most expert and scientific of feeders, 
breeders, creamerymen, butter makers 
and dairy farmers of the United States 
The association has circulated 100,000 
copies of its annual proceedings in the 
llast ten years, and by this means rather 
|than through its meetings, has the great- 
est good been accomplished. This work 
has been accomplished without aid from 
the state and has been supported 
by contributions and memberships 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held at Manhattan, 
March 4 to 7, when the best program in 
the association’s history will be present- 
ed. The railroads have granted a one 
and one-third rate on the certificate plan. 
Aside from the attractive program the 
Kansas Agriculture College and the dairy 
stock judging school should induce a large 
|number of Kansas farmers and their boys 
}to attend. 
An exhibit of 
jcheese will be one of 
ive features. To the maker of the high- 
lest scoring tub of creamery butter the 
| creamerymen of Kansas will present a 
$60 silver cup. The association offer cash 
prizes of $10 and $ to the two highest 
scores besides a diploma to all scores 
above %. Cheesemakers will receive cash 
prizes of $10 and $5, which go to the two 
highest scores. To the skimming station 
operator who in an examination on sub- 
| jects pertaining to station operation se- 
cures the highest grade a cash prize of $10 
| will be given, and to the second highest 
$5. 
The 
| meetings. 
opportunity to 


alone 


creamery butter and 
the most instruct- 


association will hold no afternoon 
This will give all members an 
attend the dairy stock 


under that system, be induced |4my change in grain feed or roughage has judging school, which will be in session 


each afternoon of the week March 3 to 8, 
inclusive. The stock judging school is 
conducted under the auspices of the Kan- 
Agricultural College, and everybody 
is invited and urged to attend. Before 
the school a number of experienced breed- 
ers and judges will appear. Among the 
number will be H. W. Cheney, Topeka, 
Kans.; E. N. Cobb, Monmouth, II1.; Prof. 
A. L. Haecker, Nebraska Agricultural 
|College, Lincoin, Neb., and such others 
of prominence as may be secured. T. A. 
| Boreman is instructor. 


sas 


| THE 
time. 


PARCEL POST is coming in good 
Then look out for the catalog 
houses. They can sell goods cheaper than 
any one else on earth, because they buy in 
such immense quantities. Some of them, 
notably Marvin Smith Co., of Chicago, are 
as reliable as the Bank of England. 


WINTER DAIRY COWS. 


No dairyman in New England can afford | 


ito own a dairy without a silo. 


WHAT TO FEED WITH CORNMBEAL. 


Which of the following is cheapest to | 


buy for cows: Wheat bran at $18 per ton, 
buckwheat middlings at $18, buckwheat 
bran at $16, or wheat middlings at $19? 
Also, what would you feed in addition to 
cornmeal and cornstalks to make a bal- 
anced ration for cows? What is the cost 
of oil meal and gluten feed and would 
they be cheaper than the articles men- 
| tione 2d above? asks a correspondent in the 
“Michigan Farmer,” to which Colon C. 
Lillie replies as follows: 
| Buckwheat middlings is 


the cheapest 


Farmers who had cows fresh last fall, 
who provided an abundance of succulent 
feed, such as silage and roots, do their | 
work regularly and keep the cows com- 
fortably housed, will realize a good profit 
}on the feed even if the cows are not dairy 
bred. But those who persist in letting 
| cows calve in the spring have not) a very 
bright prospect ahead. Conditions were 
|not favorable last winter for keeping up a 
|full flow of milk, and far too many cows 


will not pay for their feed this winter. | 


The prices of ground feed and milk have 
now reached a common level, each being 
worth about a cent a pound. A pound: 
of meal with the accompanying roughage | 
| should yield about three pounds of milk. 


stead of January 11 concludes there is | feed you can buy, at prices given, to feed | This is an excellent guide to farmers in 


no money in the milk business. In look- 
ing over the statement of his receipts 
and expenditures the same appear out of 
proportion to what they should be. His 
feed bill is too large for the amount of 
milk he is getting. Were I in his place 
I should consider that my cows ought to 
give more milk, and that it ought not to 
cost so much to keep them. At any rate 
that is how I felt when I was in a sim- 
ilar position, writes A. F. Pierce. 

The ration my fresh cows get; that is, 
cows milking from 10 to 15 quarts per 
day, figuring hay at $12 and silage at $% 
per ton, costs 18.7 cents per day and is 
made up of 9.1 cents worth of grain and 
9.6 cents worth of roughage. I have made 
it a rule to reject any cow of my own 
breedingthat did not milk 5000pounds milk 
per ‘annum at maturity, notwithstanding 
the fact that my cows are all registered 
Jerseys, which are generally considered 
small milkers. From the way they are 
responding I shall soon have to raise my 
standard to 600 pounds. I curtail the 
grain ration with the shrinkage in milk, 
so that cows that have been in lactation 
since last spring and are giving only from 
four to six quarts per day get a ration 
worth only 3 to 5 cents per day. On the 
other hand when I have an extra heavy 
milker, giving from 15 to 20 quarts per 
day, I increase her grain ration. 

If your correspondent will adopt the 
method I took to get out of the mire, I 








Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Phisadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsapari 


That acts on all the digestive ofgans, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

oon’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 





jin connection with cornmeal and corn- 
|}stalks. If you can get all you want to 
|feed at that price, I would feed nothing 
else. If enough cannot be obtained, then 
I would use some wheat bran. 

Wheat bran contains 12.5 per cent di- 
gestible protein, and there will be 250 
pounds to a ton. At $18 per ton, the price 
of a pound of protein would be 71-5 cents. 
Buckwheat middiings contain 22 per cent 
digestible protein, or 440 pounds per ton, 
jand at $18 per ton, a pound of digestible 
protein would cost only 41-11 cents per 
pound. Buckwheat bran contains 7.4 per 
cent digestible protein, or 148 pounds per 
ton, and at $16 per ton a pound of digest- 
ible protein would cost nearly 11 cents. 

Wheat middling contain 12.2 per cent di- 
gestible protein, or a ton contains 244 
pounds, and at $19 per ton, a pound of di- 
gestible protein would cost nearly 7% 
cents. 

The cows should have all the cornstalks 
they will eat up fairly clean every day. 
It would be better to have some other 
rough feed, if it were only straw. Corn- 
stalks for the only rough feed for a steady 
diet is rather monotonous. They would 
do better, I think, to have one feed per 
day of oat straw; and I am inclined to 
think that at present prices of hay and 
|grain it would pay to buy hay, so they 
| could have one feed per day. If you can 
buy clover hay, it will lessen the grain 
bill quite perceptibly. If I could not buy 
clover hay, then I would buy timothy 
hay. 

Cornstalks contain only 2 per cent di- 
gestible protein, and if you feed 25 pounds 
per cow per day, they will only be get- 
ting half a pound of protein from the 
coarse fodder. Good cows, giving a fair 
flow of milk, should have about 2 pounds 
of protein per day. This leaves 1% pounds 
to be supplied by the grain ration, which 
makes quite an expensive ration. How- 
ever, the cows will get along on the corn- 
stalks alone and do fairly well if they 
have a good grain ration. To get the de- 
sired amount of protein we would have to 
feed about the following ration: 

2% lbs. cornstalks equals 50 Ib. protein 

6lbs. cornmeal equals....... 87 1b. protein 

51bs. bran mdigs. equals..1.10 Ibs. protein 
1.97 

This makes 11 pounds of grain ration, 
and is more than I like to feed. 

By 2% pounds cornstalks is meant what 
they will actually eat, not what is given 
to them, for they will not eat them up 
clean. Probably not over half by weight 
of the stalks given will be eaten. The 








determining how much meal the cow 
needs. In the Northwest corn and bran 
are still the most economical feeds. The 
proportions in which they are best used 
under existing conditions is 3 parts corn 
to 5 of bran. Equal parts of bran and 
shorts are good, and shrunken wheat 
ground is very good. The grains men- 
tioned, with fodder corn grown thickly, 
and wild hay will maintain a good flow of 
milk. Farmers who patronize a cream- 
ery and have not provided fodder corn for 
their cows have certainly not lived up 
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HANDY WAGOKS. 


They carry 4000 
L it easily. and font t cae 
fortune either. Write for the ‘ free catalogue. Ittelisall 
about this wagon and the famous Electric Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 14, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
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to their opportunities. Next year they 
will place fodder corn in double drills, so 
that but few ears will form, and 
provide enough for summer feed as well 
1s winter, and then they will wonder why 
they did not do go years before.—Prof. T 
L. Haecker. 


hickly 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION 


believed that the past dry season 
monstrated beyond question that those 
fields, orchards and gardens which had 
received the right kind of artificial fer- 
tilization came through the dry summer 
with the least damage to grains, fruits 
and vegetables. And the writer person- 
ally knows of more than one instance 
where the crop paid a nice profit—after 
paying all expenses and the cost of the 
fertilizer—when a@joining fields ran their 
into debt. He predicts that the 
coming season wil] see increased atten- 
tion paid to this matter and much larger 
amounts of commercial fertilizers used 
than for any previous year 
While on this sub; t may be well to 
call the attention of readers to the pure 
bone fertilizers manufactured by the 
Mayer Fertilizer and J. Company, 1020 
North Twelfth street, St. Louis, which 
ycern has been for many years well 
known to many RURAL WORLD sub- 
scribers (formerly as the A. B. Mayer 
Mfg. Co.), and which has for many years 
sustained an enviable reputation for the 
“Anchor Brand,” which is a synonym 
for excellence and ré bility for any pur- 
for which it may be recommended 
by the company. fF rs and orchard- 
ists should write for full particulars, 
as above, yout 
all crops and tobacco dust for fruit 
trees. It will pay this matter 
prompt attention. 
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THE INTERNATI(« 
CoO. is enlarging ar 
the immense increase in 
company is not a c 
ship, but is the sole property 
Savage. It is not cked by 
partner or a dollar of 
The business has be running along and 
growing and gathering moss in a sur- 
prising manner, with only a portion of the 
efforts of Mr. Savage concentrated upon 
it. He intends now to push it more vig- 
orously and to have an International 
Stock Food farm, where he can demon- 
strate to the fullest extent the great value 
of feeding International Stock Food to all 
kinds of stock. The farm will be pur- 
chased this spring. See advertisement on 
page 5 this issue and how to secure their 
great stock book free by answering three 
questions. 


INAL STOCK FOOD 
expanding to meet 
business. The 


of M. W. 
any silent 
borrowed money. 


TO CUREACOLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bremo Quinine Tablets 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 2c. 

We have recently had the pleasure of 
seeing a fence manufacturered by the 
Coiled Spring Fence Company, of Win- 
chester, Indiana, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in the columns of this paper. 
, It is truly “Coiled Spring’ fence, very 
|closely woven, and is made of Bessemer 
}steel high carbon galvanized wire. It is 
|one of the most closely woven fences that 
we ever saw, and we readily understand 
|why it is greatly admired throughout the 
|country. They make broad claims, but 
|they prove their statements by the fence 
| itself. They are exceptional business men 
land have already gained a world wide 
| reputation. 
| The above cut represents one of the 
;}many styles of fence they manufacture. 
| Write for their catalog, which will be 
|given you for the asking, and in doing so 
|please mention this paper. 


FOODS THAT TAINT MILK.—The 
presence of wild garlic or wild onions in 
| pastures, the use of turnips and other 
j\feeds containing ofl must be avoided 
| where cows are giving a large amount 
jot milk. Feeds which have a bad odor, 
‘such as silage, must be fed right after 
milking and at no other time. Otherwise 
the milk and resulting butter are apt to 
show the effects. In all cases, keep these 
feeds away from the cow during milking 
time. Taints from silage and other foul 
feeds are transmitted through the air; 
consequently, if the air is full of silage 
odor the milk is apt to show it. If, how- 
ever, feeds of this kind are given directly 
after milking, the product from the cow 
cannot be distinguished from that pro- 
duced by other feeds, although cond i 


ad- 
both fertilizers | 


ration or partner- | 


AT THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEET- 
ING—Mrs. Hatch of Hannibal spoke on 
lthe topic: “Does a Butter Dairy Pay?” 
She had not made it pay, but declared 
jthat it could ve done. 


|not laid at the door of the business, but 


| arose from causes which she was firmly | 
It is re- | 


convinced could be controlled. 
ifreshing to read such testimony. The 
usual course of those who fail to make 
dairying pay is to degenerate into com- 
mon croakers, blame the tariff, or some 
jequally foreign influence, 
beef. We like to see a man or woman 


tency or something lacking in his or her 
condition.—Jersey Bulletin. 
UNPROFITABLE COWS. 

A carefully conducted Agricultural Col- 
lege test of a %-cow dairy for one year 
developed the ‘following facts. The an- 
nual yield of milk varied in the case of 
different individuals from 3,000 to 800 
pounds, and the annua! yield of butter 
from 16 to 38 pounds. The best cow 
gave a profit (above cost of feed) of 
$42.82, while the poorest cow had been 
kept at a loss cf $1.0. Eight of the 5 
produced a profit of less than $10 each. 
The best cow gave as much profit as any 
three of the average cows of the herd. 
Thus this best cow was worth more than 
three times as much as the average cow 
of the herd inasmuch as the labor of 
milking and caring for one cow and of 





| keeping her when she fs dry is much less | 


|than of three cows. 

Modern methods are eas ally applied and 
are within the reach of all dairy farmers, 
With careful breeding ona a weeding out 
of the drones in the herd, together with 
jthe use of the Babcock milk tester and 
De Laval Cream Separator, dairying can 
|}be made both profitable and pleasant. 


| CREEK TREATY SATIFIED. 


book describing elites a phy 
crops. etc., in this fine country, "together with 
sketches and comments on the Creek Treaty, to all 
| who send 25e for 3-months’ subscription to the 
Wagoner Record, an8-page weekly. The best $1-a- 
year paper here. Keep informed; it may mean 
thousands to you. Don’t delay, but ‘send at once to 
THE ENCORD CO., Dept. C, Wagoner, Ind. Ter. 








Her failure was | 


and go into | 


honest enough to admit that such fail- | 
ures are the result of individual incompe- | 











Gets there 
just the 
same. 


In the beginning 

Rural carriers were 

allowed to sell boxes 

to patrons. So many 

of them fell in love 

wit the “Bond” 

other makers became jeal- 

ous, and carriers were ruled 

off. Then postmasters had 

the same experience, met the 

same fate, and now we have 

committees selected by patrons. These com- 

mittees usually are unanimous for “Uncle 

Sam's Favorite.’ ” as ite fame has spread over 
theland. Wri 


Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 














U.S. SEPARATOR 


DOES 


PERFECT WORK 


Miss. AGRICULTURAL AND 
Mecnu. COLLEGE. 
Acricutturat Cott. Miss. 

Dec. 31, tgor- 
The Separator (U. 
ect work. 
ons jJ.S. MOORE, 
Acting Instructor. 


REMEMBER 
IT RECEIVED 


HIGHEST AWARD 


At Pan-American 
Exposition, 1901 


Buy the U. S. and have 
the Best 





S.) has done 


«The Kind That Gets 
All the Cream.” 








(Sold with or without elevator). 
CRUSH ear corn (with or 
without shucks) and GRIND 
all kinds of small grain. Use 
Conical Sha ders. 
Different from all others. 


LICHTEST 
RUNNING 


Mandy te 0; gate. Tt 
Sizes — 2 to p. One 
"ie hong winder use. 
iso make SWEEP 
peep CHINDERS) 
bat BOWSHER CO., 
Se. Bend, Ind. 


FEED MILLS 








factories and some creameries prohibit 
its use. 











DEERING To 


is beyond harvestin 

. It will cut, elevate and bind any 
requirement and meet it er It 
Get a Deering Binder and you be 


World’s G 





THE RESCUE! 


WHEN SOMETHING GOES SNAP 


on that binder for which so much was oni. and there is an enforced halt in the 
nstinctively turns -, the Deering for succor. 
when there is a DEERIN 


IDEAL BINDER on the 
condition of —_ It is built Lon meet every 
is the all-around, ever-dependable machine. 
always ready for harvest. 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U 


tu of Binders, Headers, Mowers, Reapers, Corn Binders, 
A nrweny Huskers and Shredd 


ers, Rakes, Twine, and Oil. 











WINCHESTER 


‘NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
“outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
_ powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE » DEALERS « KEEP + THEM 











Genuine¢.¢.Co's PATENT EDGE 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 


0 pestoctly tight jot Freng wah t- corrugated 
mo: on the other 
tina. 4in. end lap with thiss ualesin, with others 
to 


TH) us tel a as how to save in material. 


a price list tan Sout pee ete te. 
Kenses — me be yer & Cerrugating Co., 
8-290 W. Srd St. , Xansas City, Mo. 


de inp. 











KK] }™WS 


Important to 
Dairy Farmers 


The DAVIS is the 
best SEPARATOR man- 
ufactured. It is the 
most simple. It is 
the most durable. It 
does the best work. 
Write to us and we 
will demonstrate 
these facts to you. 

Send for fuiagee 








NO “LOCKS”, “STAPLES”, 


or ‘‘Ratchets’’ to lose off with PAGE PENCE 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, mici. 


FACTORY TO FARM 


prices. The be 
ay on ae. Catalogue free 
The Cleveland Bonce Co., 
Cieveland, Ob 


This Tubular Fence Post 


made of Galvanized Metal and Vitrified 
naane Baa. Will not rust,rotnor burn. Wj)) 
lifetime—takes any kind of wire fence 


For farm, lawn, ce . etc. Made ade plain 


model pos 


Bloomfield litg. Co., Box 43, Bloomfield, ive 


q THE BEST FENCE 











nall a 
AMERICAN and‘iteg FENCE 


io d protects crops 
po Boye slife time. Built of 
grade steel, heavily 


before weaving. E RS, 


ndiana. 





us 

where. If your des 

hasn't it, write to 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
New 











ORRARENTAL LAWN FENCE 


Suecessfu) drillers use them! Write us stating 
your wants fully. Give diameter and depth of 
Wells, and tell what kind of power is wanted. 
Address LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 











re 
can erect 
FACTORY PRI PRICES. wna Fices 60 0 Churehes, © Ceme- 


teries and large Park us your aces. We will 
take pieasuve} in mailing ¥ ou 4 L catalog 
on Ornamental =p 


swage tes in 
arm er OOILE wend fon our 43 page ne NOE GO. 
Bos Sin see ind. U.S! As 


ABORTION  Bsteation, ot  Piacenr 


's Condition Powder,is a ive t 
Soe Write for , aty. tH — 
St. Pau) > Minn. 


ARE YOU WITH US? 





H.W. KELLOG CoO., 











The best fence on the market, and will be until 
some one invents a better article than Hard, High 
Carbon Spring Wirefor both horizontals and vert- 
icals, united at crossings oe ea Sasteoying the 
strength of either wire. Catalogu 
HE FROST WIRE FENCE co., 
LEVELAND, OH 





The Dealer Is Against Us 


because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesale prices. 
The dealer does not give you a better fence than we co, 
but he charges you more forit. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


direct from us just as cheap as the dealer can. No lore 
ends. All closely ‘Gemeree. Cross wires can’t sli; 
smail wires used. te a postal for circulars and pri es. 


Advance FenceCo., 410 K St.,Peoria, Ills. 


A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. Wemakea full line 
sndsell direston 3Q Days’ Free Tria 
We save “end byes! and jobber 

profits. Ene auld. Write for 

22nd annual mene Mailed free. 

Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 

tation14, Kalamazoo, Mich.i 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. 


to the front in the west. Light running, easy to handle, 
convenient levers for all adjustments. Write for free 
Catal of Plows, Listers, Cultivators, yen ae 
Shows t improvements in 








PURIFYING 


Complete ots vit ‘Del = 
to fit any well, 
15 ft. or shallower $60 el ive 
Add 12 cents foreach foot in depth be. 
— 15 feet. Outfit includes the follow. 
: A Galvanized Steel Ventilated Curb, 
with galvanized fixtures; Galvanized steel 
pong malleable couplings, reservoir,fun- 
nel,ete. Patent Purifying Rubber y Dae, 
~ ‘leveland™* Pump C — at ready to 
up, and guaranteed a mted. 000 
jumps and 7,000,000 feet a Cle on eland chain 
use careers Free Ss 
xVELAND GALVANIZING WORKS, 
. Cleveland. 


16-18 “Cooper su 





YOURS FOR SSS-85. 
See the Saving? = 

The New Sterling Gang, di- 

rect from our factory to you. No 

middle men or agents. Per- 

fect adjustment, light draft, Hod 

few parts, strong. Turns 
are corners without lifting 

lows. Our catalc "4 ices to you direct: Sulky Plow 31.00, 

yw 15. ‘tee! Lever Harrow $9. 00, Wood Harrow 
88, 00, “iein Wiking Plow siete Cultivators $13.00 and up. 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 72 River Street, Steriing, \i's. 

















KANSAS 


is certainly a great State. Her 
crops are magnificent, and her 
climate unsurpassed. Her people 
are a hospitable set, and you 
would feel at home amon 

them. Incidentally, the world’s 
best markets are the next door 
neighbors. Like a regular web, 


the intersecting and numerous 
lines of the... 


Missouri Pacific Railway 





cover the State. A book, illus- 
trated, and really giving infor- 
mation in regard to Kansas, its 
t achievements and its 
ilities, will be sent gratis by H. 
C. Townsend, tal Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 

















.20 FORBUGGY NO. AGO7, § 


———= WITH STEEL TIRES, 


yey lee of Doagian lao Road 
for 1902; alse harness, Write for the 


- Toe 
a 
“e OUR F VEHiee! Riate FFERSON ST. CHICAGO, SLi snore. 


SMITH CO., 66 N.“JEF 





Don’t pay retail price for or harness. Write for our catalogue and learn 
about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits are saved 
to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the 
purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have 
the largest assortment of buggies, surreys, phetons, and other 
high grade vehicles, as well as harness and other horse 
accessories, in America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE & HARNESS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.) - Write to nearest office. ry te 














Since a satisfied 


are the best 


+ od 


Now FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


pest soe beds best advertisement we could’ have, we 
y everyone that our 


Split ‘Hickory Vehicles 


best made, and will ship anywhere on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Take 

- home, hitch to it, use it, and pay for it when A | are satisfied that it is 

We would — dare do this, if 

e make would prove satisfactory. 

st, after, a fair tale send them ~~ 
plan 


we did not know vg ny 
‘ou do not think they are 

e@ won't quarrei with you. 

and shows our full line of 








vaaienens harness; it A free. 
Ohio Cai 


Co., Station |2, Cincinnati, O. 
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am Omer 
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} Post 


Vitrified 
yarn. Will 
rire fence. 
te 

sent 





st Us 


t from the 


than we do, 
| buy the 


NCE 


No loose 
an ’t slip. No 
sand prices. 


oria, Ills. 





3.85. 
ca 


Plow $31.00, 
Wood Harrow 
13.00 and up. 


Steriing, IV's. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





FEBRUARY 26, 


1902. 


(97) 3 








liage 


| 
have the appearance of the latter, 


ous propagating tips. Fruit has the ap- 
pearance of a large blackberry excepting 


e 
H j rticulture :: spines more prominent and numer- 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

FOR CHESTNUTS — GRAPES. 

L., St. Louis, Mo. () 

nuts, in what soil would you ad- 
janting? What do you think of 
bottom? Have several pecans | 

wing there and would like to know if | 
nuts would thrive there, too. (2) 
do you think of the McPike and 
-raph grapes? Would you advise the 
t ng of them exclusively? 
f your land is above the high 
mark and fairly well drained the 
ts will grow there and do well. 
hestnut belongs to the oak family, 
is reasonable to suppose that they 
eed where the oak does. I have 
oung trees on low ground that 
nuts the same year they were plant- 
nd have made twice the growth that 
es on high ground. Pecans are nat- 
fond of low, bottom land, but, like 
hickory, to which family they be- 
they succeed where the latter does. 
 . will also notice that while the hick- 
is most generally found on elevated 
the finest specimens are found in 
yalleys or creek bottoms, 

9 My opinion of McPike grape was 
siven in a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD. While I have reason to be- 

ve it is a good thing, I would not ad- 

planting “it very extensively yet. 
Telegraph is an early, black grape, rip- 
ng just before Concord; medium size 


In regard } 


I 


punch and berry; quality fair; vine 
.rdy, vigorous and productive. While 
ranks fair'y well among profitable 


ipes, I would give Cottage the prefer- 
for an early variety. 
REAGAN (BLACK BEN DAVIS) 
GANO.—Here we have two desirable 
ipples which, resembling each other very 
losely in appearance, have unfortunate- 
iy been the eanse of considerable confu- 
through _the persistency of many 
»wers, not having given them a fair 
ymparison under skillful test, in pro- 
nouncing them identical. I have often 
heard parties say “that while they were 
lily convinced as to the merits of Black 
Davis, they could procure trees of 
somewhat cheaper in the name of 
Gano.” Such might truly be called a 
i mistake for the reason that Reagan 
(e. B. D.) is in many ways superior to 
Gane Not only has the former the ad- 
in quality and size and in being 
keeper, but is superior in wood 
and foliage. To the careful ob- 
these two varieties are in many 
vs quite distinct, and it is high time 
t people are finding it out. 
MORE ABOUT G 
erhaps none among those who have giv- 
Niagara a fair trial who will not agree 
t it is, all points considered, the best 
yf all white grapes. That my new vine- 
! yntains more vines of this varie- 


sion 


Ben 
same 


ntage 
better 
wth 


server 


| others enjoy it. 


RAPES.—There is | 


in color, which is red, having the flavor 
of both blackberry and raspberry. It is 


}quite tart, and for this reason some do 


the natural state, while 
For preserving it is val- 
uable. The plant is hardy and quite pro- 
ductive. Upon fruiting this berry for the 
first time I conceived the idea’ that it 
might be a good thing to experiment with 
and I at once set to work trying to im- | 
prove it by growing hybridized seed- 
lings of it. But from many hundred 
seedlings grown there were none among 


not relish it in 


them any better, or in fact quite as 
good, though all resembled the parent 
more or less. 

FORCING ASPARAGUS Like rhu- 
barb, asparagus can be very easily 


forced, though done in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. Select a place in the bed 
where there ‘s a number of good, strong 
hills close together, and place a frame 
around them of a size that one or more 
hotbed sash will fit. Cover over with any 


old boards that are large enough to 
reach across, which need not be very 
close together; brace in the middle so 


that boards will not sag down, and cover 
the whole thing completely with two or 
more loads of good, hot, stable manure. 
In about a week remove manure and you 
will find the tender stalks coming up 
nicely. Put on the glass and bank up 
along the outside of the frame with ma- 
nure. In severe weather give an extra 
covering of boards or straw over the 
glass. Such a frame will furnish aspara- 
gus right along from the time it is start- 
ed until the regular crop comes in. We 
had our first mess of asparagus a few 
days ago, and let me tell you those large, 
tender, white stalks tasted mighty fine 
this early in the season. 
EDWIN 

North Alton, IIL, 


H. RIEHL, 
Feb. 17, 1902. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 





No fact is more clearly established in 
any line of industrial activity than that 
the insects and fungi that prey on frults 
must be fought vigilantly and intelligent- 
ly if crops are to be obtained which will 
yield a profit that will justify the labor 
and expense involved in growing and 
handling. It has, further, been clearly 
demonstrated, so much so that no up-to- 
date fruit grower disputes the fact, that 
the most effective means of fighting 
these enemies of the fruit grower is with 
insecticides and fungicides. But because 
of the general adoption of these means 
of protecting fruit trees and plants, by 
spraying them with substances that kill 
or repel the enemy, there has sprung up 
| 80 large a demand for the chemicals and 
| substances used that two difficulties have 
arisen. One is to get the substances 
wanted when needed, and the other is to 
get pure goods. The first difficulty can 





other will testify to the fact 
msider it the most profitable va- 
known. There is no other variety 
such uniformly large, per- 
The skin is thin, yet tough | 
to make it an excellent fruit to 
ndle on the market. There is perhaps 
ther variety that. can be grown and 
died with as little waste. While there 
1 few who are not particularly fond 
uality, I feel safe in saying that 
general favorite in this respect 
The vine, though not quite as har- 
iy as Concord, is seldom seriously  in- 
jured. It is all! that could be desired in 
health, vigor and productiveness. Green 
Mountain is an early white grape that 
has much to commend it, especially for 
home use. It ripens with Moore's Early. 
Bunch larger, berry medium, quality very 
good; vine vigorous, healthy and  pro- 
ductive. This variety is also known by 
the name of Winchell. 
l.utie, while not perfect, is the best ex- 
tra early red grape to my knowledge. It 
makes a large, compact, attractive 
bunch; rich and sweet and much relish- 
cd by those who do not object to a lit- 
tle foxy flavor; profitable, owing to its 
earilness; very productive and hardy. 
Coethe is generally acknowledged as 
the best of all grapes so far as quality is 
concerned. Although weak in foliage and 
onsequently hard-to grow, I would not 
think of being without a few vines. It 
should be grown in good, rich soil and 
pruned more severely than most other 
kinds. It can, with a little extra care, 
be grown successfully. It is a little ten- 
der and should be laid down in the fall. 
Brighton is perhaps the best all-round 
red grape for this section, giving both 
quality and quantity, whereas Catawba 
nd Delaware, even with petting, cannot 
be grown with ‘any great degree of suc- 
THE LOGAN BERRY AND OTHERS. 
A few years ago there were a 


than any 


inches, 


easily be overcome by ordering goods long 
| enough in advance of the time when they 
|will be needed to permit the filling and 
| delivering of the order. The second dif- 
|ficulty is really the more serious. There 

| have been many complaints of the non- 
| effectiveness of spraying, the ground for 
|which being the impure quality of the 
{goods sent out by the dealers. So com- 
mon has been this dishonest practice that 
| there is a strong movement in some 
states for laws to protect the purchasers 
of chemicals used as insecticides and fun- 
gicides. But in the absence of such laws 
one should look carefully to the character 
of the firm from whom purchases are to 
be made. Our readers will find an ad- 
vertisement of a firm—Whitelaw Bros., 
409 N. 2nd street, St. Louis—in another 
column that we can thoroughly recom- 
mend as one that will send out only per- 
fectly reliable goods. 

We feel in duty bound to call our read- 
ers’ attention to this matter, in their in- 
terest rather than in that of the firm 
named. 





THE BLACK BEN DAVIS. 


Statements have frequently been made 
that the Black Ben Davis apple, propa- 
gated by the Stark Bros’, Nursery Com- 
pany, Louisiana, Mo., was simply the 
Gano renamed. It will, therefore, be of 
interest to our readers to note what 
Major Frank Holsinger says in ‘“‘Western 
Fruit Grower” !n that connection: 

“A DISH OF CROW.—Mr. Crow of a 
certain nursery firm was present at meet- 
ings of both the Missouri and Kansas 
State Horticultural Societies, with some 
splendid specimens of apples which he 
had labeled ‘Black Ben Davis.’ While ex- 
amining the fruit casually I was qufte 
positive in my remarks, saying ‘they are 
evidently from the Pacific coast, having 
the p liar growth of that region.’ 





of new fruits offered and boomed in such 
& way that, being mostly of little or no 
value, they’ were the cause of many a 
colar being unprofitably spent. From the 
fact that these are still being offered we 
must infer that there are still others be- 
'ng fooled. Among these are the Japan- 
*se wineberry, the strawberry-raspberry, 
Jayanese mayberry and Logan berry. 
While these ae interesting plants, they 
with but one exception, not profit- 
\nle. The exception is the Loganberry. 
In this we have something that is of 
ome value, at least, for home use. It 
fems to be 2 cross between the black- 


berry and red raspberry. Plant and fo- 
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“Mr. Crow assured me the apples were 
Missouri grown, having been raised in 
Lawrence county. This being the case, I 
then determined to make a closer inspec- 
tion at the Kansas meeting, especially as 
I found Mr. B. F. Pancoast, who was also 
a member of the committee on the fruit 
exhibits, had doubts as to the sameness 
of the two varieties. Mr. Cutter, the 
third member. was quite positive the ap- 
ples were thesame as Gano, as were 
many other of the best informed horti- 
culturists present. 

“Mr. Cutter and myself undertook the 
examination, Mr. Pancoast being absent. 
Taking one of the apples labeled ‘‘Black 
Ben Davis,” and one we knew to be Gano, 
we cut them around horizontally, expos- 
ing the seed cavities. We found the Gano 
pure white, while Black Ben Davis was 
as dark-fleshed as Winesap. The cords, 
too, which run through the apples were 
quite distinct, being dark and heavy, 
whereas in Gano they were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. 

“Another difference was in cutting the 
apples. The Gano cut smooth, while the 
Black Ben Davis was firm and solid. 
Having the apples cut, I made several 
tests without looking, and in each case 
I was able to determine, not making a 
single mistake. 

“Among those present while the exam- 
ination was being made I recall Mr. 
Walter Wellhouse, who was quite posi- 
tive in pronouncing them different varie- 
t‘es. Mr, Cutter of the committee, ad- 
mitted all the differences above noted, but 
thought ‘difference in location had much 
to do with it.’ Mr. Pancoast was not 
present at the last test, his mind having 
been made up previously. 

“I have no hesitancy in saying, with 
what light I have, that Black Ben Davis 
is a distinct variety from Gano. 

“Crow is not a pleasant dish (no refer- 
ence to Mr. Crow, whom I found to be 
much of a gentleman), yet I take it with 
good grace, as I assured the gentleman 
that I would have the fairness and hon- 
esty to give the public my conclusions, 
when the test was undertaken. 

“I can say further, that while I wish 
this dish had been spared me, I accept 





JOHN LEWIS ¢ CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


it without all condiments.” 


JUDGE MILLER AND HIS 
BROTHER DAVID. 


ABOUT 





I would like to say a hearty amen to 
the remarks of President Murray and 
others in relation to our dear old friend, 
Samuel Miller (at the recent meeting of 
}the Missouri State Horticultural Society). 
|i had known him for many years and 
had enjoyed continuous correspondence 
|with him. He was a true lover of fruits 
}for their own sake and was enriched in 
jheart and soul in their culture more than 
jin pocket. And now that he is dead I am 
|reminded of our dear old friend, Parker 
|Earle, who is now developing great or- 
| chards in New Mexico. Some 15 or 20 
years ago, when the Mississippi Valley 
| Horticultural Society held its meeting in | 
| Kansas City, Parker Earle, Norman J. | 
|Colman, J. M. Smith, Green Bay, Wis.; 

T. T. Lyon of Michigan, and a number of 

Indiana and Illinois horticulturists, whose 

names I do not now recall, met in the 

Un‘on Station at St. Louis and started | 
on the night train for Kansas City. Some | 
of us were wondering if Samuel Miller | 
would be at the meeting, and Parker | 
Earle suggesting that he might want to | 
be there, but short of funds to go with, 

stimulated the passing of the hat that re- 
sulted in a telegram from the next sta- | 





with all expenses guaranteed. I never | 
see the name of Parker Earle anywhere | 
but I th'nk of that kindly action and the 
good spirit back of it. 

Samuel Miller’s brother David, at the | 
old home farm in Pennsylvania, has the 
same lovable character as his brother 
Samuel; his home grounds of a few acres 
are crowded full of all the new fruits for 
testing and the best of the old ones for | 
fruiting. I occasionally visit there, and it 
is a réal treat to spend a few hours with 
the dear old man and h'‘s good wife, walk- 
ing among the trees and plants and get- 
ting many ideas and inspirations that are 
useful in broader lines. I recall being 
there one time when Japan plums were 
less understood than they are now, and 
he asked me to show him how they ought 
to be thinned. I started in on a pet tree, 
when he was called away by the friend 
who was with me, and before he had re- 
turned I had about finished the job. I re- 
ceived rather a mild protest, which was 
really a very strong condemnation from 
this type of man. After I had left he 
told our mutual friend that “friend Hale 
had done him a grevious wrong by throw- 
ing away so much of his choice fruit.” 

Two or three months later, when the 
fruit that was left on the tree came to 
maturity and was larger and more beau- 
tiful and luscious than any he had ever 
seen before, and the perfection of a crop, 
he drove eight miles to tell my friend that 
he had done friend Hale a great wrong 





and wanted him to write and ask my 
pardon. Bless his dear old heart.—J. H. 
Hale, in Western Fruit Grower. | 
COLE COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: More zero 


weather with four or five inches of snow 


jon the ground. 





| PEACHES, from present indications, 
will be scarce in this section for the year 
1902. This may be the result of the cold 
| wave in December but, in my opinion, the 


prolonged drouth and heavy crop of last 
season are principally responsible. 

APPLES.—A fair crop of this king of 
fruits is the present promise. Last year’s 
crop was not over 2% per cent of a normal 
yield. Many trees bore no fruit last sea- 
son and the winter thus far has been fa- 
vorable. 

OTHER FRUITS.—Plums and cherries 
are in fair condition. Raspberries and 
blackberries promise about a half crop, 
while strawberries will be the lightest 
crop this section has harvested in many 
years. 

PEAR BLIGHT.—In a recent issue of 
the RURAL WORLD Ira J. Graber, 
Wayne county, Ohio, asks for informa- 
tion on this disease. It is the result of a 
germ that works on the pear, quince, ap- 
ple, all the hawthornes, wild crab and 
the service berry. There is no pear that 
I am acquainted with that is entirely ex- 
empt from its attack. With us the Kief- 
fer, Graber, Seckel and Dwarf Duchess 
are least affected by it. 

When the disease appears cut out the 
affected branches and burn them. Cut at 
least six inches below where any traces 
of the disease are found. Winter is the 
best time to do this work or before the 
buds swell in spring. A. J. D. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 


The Apiary 


GLUCOSE HONEY IS BARRED. 








A carload of glucose honey, sent re- 
cently to Chicago, under the guise of 
“pure clover honey,” has been con- 
demned by the State Pure Food Inspect- 
ors and barred from the market. An 
analysia of the “honey’”’ showed that it 
contained from 3 to ® per cent of glu- 
cose. The consignee had the choice of 
selling it as a glucose mixture or of send- 
ing it back, and he chose the latter 
course, at the same time canceling other 
orders. Glucose honey is not regarded as 
an injurious mixture, but is worth only 
about one-fifth as much as real honey. 


MONEY IN BEES. 


A California beekeeper, one of many 
others, figured his profits for 1901 some- 
what like this: Spring count, 120 colonies, 
increased to 200; &) pounds beeswax at 22 
cents, $11; 400 pounds comb honey at 10 
cents, $40; nearly 11 tons light amber ex- 
tracted honey at 4% cents, $900, and some 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to 
prevent the depredations of insect pests 
and fungus diseases is no longer an ex- 
periment, but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. 
Stahl, Quincy, Ill, and get his catalogue 
describing twenty-one styles of Spraying 
Outfits and full treatise on spraying the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which 
contain much valuable information, and 

















Small crops, unsalable veg- 
etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially 
fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphicts, 


GERMAN KAL!I WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








tion inviting him to attend the session, | ceipts up to over $1000. 


sold at retail which will bring the re- 
The honey sea- 
son proper began in April and was over 
by the last of July. This gave him plen- 
ty of time to attend to other crops, and 
as he was under little expense and did all 
the work without hiring, he made a very 


nice living from the bees 


WORK IN 





EARLY THE APIARY, 

As soon in spring as the weather per- 
mits the bottom boards of the hives 
should be scraped and cleaned of the cap- 
pings and filth which have accumulated 


during the winter, If the bottom boards 
are detachable, and I always prefer to 
have them so, the work is easily per- 
formed, writes F. G. Herman, in the “N, 


E. Homestead.” 

After being cleaned stand them in the 
sun for a few minutes to dry. It will 
make a wonderful difference to the bees, 
save them lots of time and work and per- 
haps prevent disease. The bees will 
build up much faster for it. 





Stope the Cough 

orks off the Cold 

Laxative Sas Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, 





SHIPPED ON 
My seed is well-bred, established 
true type and great vigor. 
REID'S YELLOW DENT, 


L. 


variet 


BOONE Cv. 
c. BRO 





It is al) carefully 


ILLINOIS CROWN SEED CORN 


APPROVAL. 


SELECTED FROM FINEST 1901 CROP. 

and are among the heaviest yielding sorts grown. Unrivaled for large size, 
selected and tested, and is so good that I will SHIP IT ON APPROVAL— 
WHITE and SILVER MINE. Send for free circular. 


WN, LA GRANGE, COOK Co., ILL. 


les, 











——hon est in Teuey 
honest inprice 
freight. gy stolte 


my ‘B. E ide r and Osage tied ge; low prices. ¢ Catalog — 


th Nurseries, (Formerly Jensan Nurver) Bx 50,Fairbury, Neb. 


“Rocky Ford Cantaloupes and Watermelons” are the Best. 


Iwon STATE PREMIUM on them last fa/l. TRUCKERS, buy seeds direct from the grower and 
et my PEDIGREED strain for best results. Valuable catalogue of all kinds of the BEST SEEDS 
ree. Write to-day. D. V. BURRELL’S ROCKY FORD SEED HOUSE, 





FRUIT INSURANCE. 


ine, etc., which I sell to be Strong~ 
t 


Weotedy Healthy, iaray, Plants. Ra ory 
ael 7, & rry, Currant, Straw et 
tresh dag thippedsee heeled-in stock, New thee Fa. A 


contains all standard and many new varieties, 





TREES and PLANTS 2 


= phn tWwevet freigut. Budded Peaches 6c ; G 
ples bo, Coecord Grapes Bo. Figen of Geren cheese 
DARL SONDEREGOER Prom. Ror K. Beatrice, Neb. 


Secure Your Seed Corn Karly, {sve * choice 


variety of yel- 
low or white corn for sale at $1.75 per bushel. No 
vo for sacks 

EN RY FELLOWS, 


Reference, Bank of Colfax. Celfax, Iowa. 


pp eneey | IN BEES. 
Send for our 40-page Cataiog of BEE KE®PERS’ 
SUPPLIGS. It fom valves information about hand- 
ling Bees, etc. Catalog free. John Nebel & Son, 
High Hill, Mo. 











30 Budded Peach Trees, $1.00—1 to2ft. New 

— Adm. Dewey, Emma, Triumph, Ever- 

bearin, 

50 Gencora Grapes, $1.00—Good vines; no 
better for vinevard planting. 

100 Asparag us Plants, 25c—Mammoth White, 
Conover" 8 Colossal; heavy 1 yr. plants 

Genera) nursery catalogue free. Kagbeas Box 633. 

Gage County Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb. 





Choicest new and staple varieties, b 
express, guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 
dition. erefer to many thousands of satis- 
fled potrous during our years as strawberry 
culturists. Our 1902 catalogue contains valu- 
able information and tells about 47 choice var- 
leties. It is nt ad on the subject. FREE. 


mail or 


Write for it to-da: 
M.Crawford ~ 1014, Cuyahoga Falls,O 





‘STRAWBERRY PLANTS }| 





GARDEN SEEDS 


Clover, Timothy, Blue 
Grass, Millet, Dwart 
Essex Rape, Stock 
Peas, Etc. 

SCHISLER - CORNELI 


Rocky Ford, Colerade. 
CFED SEED 90.0 Lonts, Me. C0 e N 
Catalog Free. 


SEED CORN! "There's. 


We are practical farmers and sell only corn raised on our own farm. Every bushel 
is pure bred and guaranteed to grow. SUTTON’S FAVORITE WHITE is an im- 
mense yielder, ears early, ears 10% to 12 inches, deep grain, medium white cob, ma- 
tures in 100 days; best there is. PREMIUM YELLOW DENT wins first prizes 
wherever shown; small red cob, deep grain, yield 80 bu. with half a chance, ma- 
tures in 90 days. IMPROVED WORLD'S FAIR (yellow) is a great ylelder; big 
ears, small red cob, matures in 9) days. All our seed Is carefully selected. Nothing 
but large uniform ears selected. Nubbed at both ends, giving nothing but the most 
vigorous and unifo.m grains. All our corn is kept in a specially built dry house, 
assuring vigorous seed. Price $1.75 per bu., 10 bu. or over $1.65. Bags free. Send 5c 
for samples and illustrated catalog. 


T.N. SUTTON & SON, Mason City, Ill., Dept. B. 


FINE SEED CORN 


CATTLE KING, medium early, from 60 to 100 bushels per acre, is one of the 
best cattle corns grown. EARLY REED —light yellow, ears from 9 to 12 in. long, 
| deep grain, small cob, matures in 100 days, will yield more than any other early 
variety. MAMMOTH WHITE—We think this variety the very best for those want- 
ing white corn; medium early, ears from 9 to 14 in. long, white cob. Our corn is 
all selected, tipped, shelled, sacked and F. O. B. cars, at $1.25 per bu. Write for 
samples. 


W. W. Vansant & Sons, Farragut, lowa. 
































SEED CORN 


Brigg’s Yellow Dent, fine quality, grown 
1900; tested; 10 bushels or more, $1.25 per 
bushel; sacks free. Reference, Harvel 
Bank, 


E. N. FLETCHER & CO., HARVEL, ILL. 











SEEDS 


Seed Oats, Potatoes, Corn, Stock Peas, 
Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, Blue 
Grass and other field Seeds. Being 
practical farmers and fruit growers our- 
selves, we know your wants. Write for 
prices. We guarantee our Seeds to be as 








represented, 
| 


W. R. WILKINSON & SON 


212 N. Main $t., St. Louls, Mo. 


CYCLONE <i SOWERS | 


Sow all kinds of grain and grass seeds | Ww 

















perfectly. Save { of seed and % of 
labor. 25 years the standard and sent 
anywhere on trial. How to earn one in three 
hours and circulars sent free. Address 
Seeder Co. Urbana, ind. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nurser: —, send Saas 
breaks, ones? 

te $10 per 10¥--50 Gre 12, 

a pelea ® = vg he qty yond Catalogue 


Hill. « Dundee,| ill 
GG TREESMp.Crow 


So we can 
tee them, £1! the varietie 


as 
are from our nurseries. fa none Musi rated cata 
logue on request. HE LD REL 


ABLE 
oeCENTRAL NU 
J. WRAGG & SONS CO., 








D. Hill, sper 





ES. 
WAUKEE, OWA 


Blue Vitriol, Carbonate ot of 
Copper,Paris Green, Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


Por Spraying Purposes for Sale 


WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 





GRAFTED CHESTNUTS AND 
PERSIMMONS 


Are ali the go. 
and “Ridgely.” 
Prices reasonable. 
if you want them. 


EDWIN H. RIEHL, 
BOX 91, NORTH ALTON, ILL. 


50 CENTS’ WORTH GAR- 
DEN SEEDS FREE. 


Also 50 cent certificate, pkg. Poultry Tonic, for- 
mula for Lice Killer, Calendar for i902, Poultry 
Paper, complete Poultry Book of over 50 pages and | 
our big Catalog of bargains in Seeds, Nurse ry 
Stock, Poultry and Supplies, telling how " ate ro 


Two best Chestnuts are “Paragon” 
Best Persimmon “Karly Golden.’ 


Stock limited. Write to-day 





a settin egg FREE and win 8650 prize 
names of 5 farmers and 20c silver to help ey La 
age. Addres 


I. E. “BE VER, Keithsburg, Tl, 


COW PEAS. 


600 bushels Whippoorwill, 
forsale. Good seed. Write me for price 


. S. THOMPSON, DU Quoin, ILLS. | 





600 bushels er Peas 


USE «ANCHOR BRAND” 


PURE BONE FERTILIZERS 


Also Use TOBACCO DUST for Fruit Trees. 
Send us 25 cents in stamps and we will mail 12x3_ inches. 


MAYER PERTILIZER & J. CO., Formerly A. B. Mayer Mig. Co., 
10220 NORTH TWELFTH STREBRT, SI. LOUIS, MO. 


ROSS & FERRELL, FARRAGUT, IOWA. 


Are selling the best seed from corn grown in 
1901 inthe best part of Iowa. All shipments 
true to sample. rite for circular. price list 
and samples of our yellow Excelsior, yellow 
Early Gem, White Rose and Lowa Silver 
Mine. We deliver goods true to sample and 
true to order. Try us, 
OATS, CLOVER SEED AND TIMOTHY. 


SFE cone Buy your Seed from the grower and save the middle man’s profit. Choice 
! 


Seed, crop 1901, at farmer's pric Sead red stamp for samples and cir- 


culars. Low Wap, Seed Corn Farm, P.M. Riebel, Pro., Arbela, Mo. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


postpaid, thermometer, 

















Address 








| SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, ROSES—25 years of supplying the best direct from our extensive nurser- 
les to plante rs has taught us just what you want for profit and success. OUR PRICES will sur- 
| prise you, Be sure you write for them ‘and our descriptive catalogue FREE before you place orders 
elsewhere. Better do it now before youforgetit. WILLIS NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kansas. 




















ed. Clover, 
seeds. 
Early Seed Potatoes, fancy Minn. grown 


Timothy and other 


postal card. Address 
COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa. 


SEEDS—- SEEDS 


st SHOICE recleaned, new crop and test- 


grass | 
Seed Corn, all the best varieties. 


Seed Oats, Speltz, Siberian Millet, Pen- 


cillaria, Dwarf Essex Rape, and a full 
line of tested Garden Seeds. Send for 
our handsome Garden Annual; free for a 


| Ours have stood the test of 50 years. 
Send for price list, 
600 Acres. 13 Gr Dblished 1852. 
PHOENIX NU RSERY qsawan y, 
1200 Park &t., Bloomington, Illinois. 




















1 dt MMB mee 


EVERYTHING IN SEEDS. 


We can quote PRICES on every seed advertised in this paper. 





















ALFALFA SEED. 


The greatest drouth resister. 
1901. 
and prices. 


D. R. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 


Pure, plump seed, 
Buy direct from a grower. Write for samples 


Always secure our \| Are cortrally located 
prices before buying elsewhere. for prompt shipment. 


With every inquiry we send our 128-page illustrated, descriptive catalog. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 


820 NORTH FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















SEED CORN 


barrenness. Oatalogue sent FREE 





Send at once for New Descriptive Price List. 


NEW HAVEN NURSERIES 


NEW HAVEN, MO. 


Many varieties. bred very free from 
J. C. SUFFERN, Corn Breeder, Voorhies, Ill. | 


We Pay The Freight 


Our prices are right and show just what the goods 
cost you at your railroad station or Express Office, 























OUR SEED AN EASY WINNER 


by 10 to 25 bushels per acre more than common sorts, during the past drought season. 
Blood tells every time; more in seasons like last. We have raised more Se sed Corn 
than any firm on the globe. If you want perfection incorn, we have it. We guaran- 
tee our prices are low and quality best. When you are buying seeds this sea pote Be. 
= ht as well get the best. If you wish tomake Corn G rowing a success, send for 

r . There are thousands in itforyou, 10Sample Packets of Leading 
Varieties of Cornor Grainand our, 6 rageC atalogue sent upon rece it of this notice 
and two ac stamps to pay postage. CATA EAs Vn an save you money. Write us. Be frien 








PURE FROM 
BRED GROWER 
Choice selected, tested. Catalogue free, 
Pleasant View Seed Earm, Griswold, Iowa. 








A. A. Bi COMPANY, “BOX 10, CLARINDA, IOWA. 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. §@"In buying 





Beardless Spring Barley. 


Yields equal to oats and ripens two to three weeks 

earlier. Best feed crop crown except corn and 

finest nurse crop for grass. Will grow where oats 

will and neverlodges. Will make fine pig slop by 

wr ist if sown early. Good food for any stock. 
ress the grower, 


GEO. M. WILBER, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 


SEED CORN 


py 4 Oo. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Leam- 
: best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; sacks free 
de ivered on car for any station in’ the United 


J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
Manchester, Ill. 


Our handsome Garden Annual ano 
Seed C ate Send your address 








On @ pos ge for a 2c stamp 
and nar ‘nels 
whois an actual seed buy 
& packet of the ohacre German Ea ON Th a 
if sent before March 20th 
OOLE’S BEED STORE, Fellas la, Kows. 
OO 


FARMS. 


ET oe ee te. ae Ra Seal 
‘0 eD Agts. 

aral, Mine Coal a nd Ti earl Land. ie agicalt 

Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


ARM FO Ratt ot Now London, 


ate, sores fora orp wucul ars ingul: 
0. ‘0 articul re of 
Sb CONFEY New London, Mo. 








good crops, good. 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 


secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry's Seeds sold 
and sown thar any other 


kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FRE. 
Dd. ' Perry & Co. 
Detroit 









Best in the World. 


None so low in p: rgest illustrated 
seed catalogue e + printed, PREE. En- 
graving of every vuriety. Price only 1 
cent per pkg, and up. A lot of extra 
packages, rare sorts, aman FREE 
with every eee. Send name and address 
by card or lette 






















60 FARMS 


10 to 600 acre tracts, $5 to 40 acre, for special 
; fine invest ments rite for free list. 


MOTLEY & CO., Bowling Green, Mo. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 
ARTICHOKES. *):20e:.cuzEs 


wet lera and other Hog ailments. Yields soo 


to 1000 bu. per acre. Surecrop. FREE Seed 
Book tells all jeedor it. Beeds o. all kinds. Write for 


Catalog: A.A. BerrySeed Co.Box10,Clarinda,la, 


















Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully ill 
containing exact and t informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 














may be had for the asking. 








URPEER’S 8.205 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where, Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our Co er Catalogue— 
FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds.  W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 

















CY.% yy 4 














We have been the original 
introducers of more varieties 
of squash than all our brother seed men 
combined, Here’sa partial list 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, Warren 
Butman, Chestnut and Golden Bronze. 
Our annual catalogue of Vegetable and 

Flower seed sent Free. 
If you want the 
s seed sold 
U. S. try ours 
5 H.GREGORY 

& SON 

Marbleheaa, 
Mas: 


Beardiess Bariey 
is prodigally protinc ield- 
ing in 1901 for Wei ells 
Orleans Co., New Tork, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 

— 
20th Century Oats. 


The oat marvel, producing 
from 200 to 300 bus. per acre. 









) 9 






calls them ine very best! 
That pay 


Three Geared Corn. 
200 to 250 bus, per acre, is 
extremely profitabie at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce every where, 
— 


Wheat 


Marvel 
ene tin WO States tInstyear 
















Wood’s Seeds. 


’ ated Ma 
rout W heat, which sfelded The Famous 
ou our farms at er acre, 
That pays. Forage Crop 
Speitz. and Soil 
Greatest cereal food on Improvers, 


earth—80 bus, grain and 4 
tous magnificent hay per WE ARE HEADQUARTERS Leaf = all 
acre. That Southern specialties, including Soja Beans 
Victoria Rape - Velvet poems, Bensi oe Cot-talt Musiet, Teosinte 
makes | it possible to grow ‘ Bermuda Z h Pea 





ro, i ‘a= 
Marvel- 
. does well 
That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wooderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay and lots aad lots of 
pasturage besides per acre. 
wherever soil is 


ously 








pays. 
‘8 0.08 for for 10c. 


rass, 
sheep and cattle at » nuts, Chufas, Sorghums, etc. 
oost of prolife a lb. Write for rices, and our interesting Catalogue 
every where. giving full information about these ¢ rops. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, - Richmond, Va. 
oe eg Go fe 
Michigan North. | 
ern Grown is 
a our gartest and 1. Ae bn crops. "e Sixt 
A... aca s Flint, American lorse Dent ~~] Thoroug pet 
offer to send 10 fa: eed = Dent are the Le Ges today. American Pride 




















es, contalaing Thor —~ c 197 bu. shell: acre. Fifteen other sorts. too 
Kale, be ny Catalog full 7 dans Lew these wonderful corte sent on 

Aifuita, Speits, ete. ( fequest. HA N. HAMMOND SEED COMPANY, Ltd. 
a wits Box 35, Bay City, Mich. 
SPRAY and PAINT 
The best thing to do both with isa 









7 Catalog of Seeds ana 

R 156, 1 10 Pkt, not mere unin, 
Poy a 
rot elon, m Piet Dan. Dan- 

>, Ear 


BEAN S}iil Wie 
Bras taming mele ume Pees 
card, ay and 


im 













































































































































Tire Wheels 
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PATENT GROOVED 









for Farm Wagons 

Any Sise to fit any Skein. 
MADE ORLY SY THE 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 





Havana, Ill. 
We are the manufac 
of steel and low 


4o-vn trucks in the U. 8. 
— Write for Price. 


GBACOUD °° aa 


poqods oq) 30 Spey Oy) 07903024 57 





Live Stock 





DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
li.: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Ill; 
8. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Il.; 
T. J. Wornall, Mcesby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 


March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Sherthorns. 
April 1, 1902—M. Sooter, 
wood, a Shorthorns. 
June 19.—C. McLane, Danville, Inda., 


at hacen. BM, Double Standard Polled 

Durhams. 

The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

March 2%-27, 1902.—Chicage. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
June 24-26, 192.—Chicago. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 


June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 


March 11 and 12—At Trenton, Mo., com- 
bination sale, H. J. Hughes, secretary. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 
san, dispersion sale. 

March 2—At Kansas City; B. B, and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

March 2—At Vandalia, Mo., Robinson 
Bros. & Wright. 

May %—At Celumbia, Mo., Boone County 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. > Clay, my Mo. 

Oct. 1902.—Geo. Jessup, Rockville, 

tna; ‘Charles F. Mila, Clerk, Springfield, 


Dec. 8, 1902.—Combination sale Dectutirs, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Ti; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, "epringfeld, ml: 


THOSE RUSH PASTURES. 

In connection with the discussion of 
rushes for forage by Mr. Harris of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden and Prof. 
Mumford of the Missouri Agricultural 
College, which appeared in our issue of 
Feb. 19, possibly our readers will be in- 
terested in the following letter from Dr. 
J. L. De Foe, who resides in the neigh- 
borhood where the rushes are being util- 
ized for forage: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply to 
your letter, will state that on or about 
September 1 I turned a two-year-old filly 
among the rushes and was highly pleased 
to find her doing well. The rushes fatten 
very quickly. During the severe cold 
weather in the latter part of December I 
brought my colt home, but returned her 
to the pasture on January 6, and at the 
beginning of this cold wave I brought her 
home again looking fine. This will lead 
you to suspect that I’m afraid of cold 
rushes; so I am, but in the pasture where 
I haltered my colt last week I counted 30 
or more horses from one year to old age, 
all looking well. My opinion is the rushes 
should not be fed alone. A straw stack 
in a rush pasture, some fodder, plenty of 
salt, and shelter from severe weather 
would be good enough for any horse at 
rest. 

I know of seven deaths in horses and 
mules that were feeding on rushes alone 
during the past week, all dying within a 
few days. All I know of that these 
horses had to eat was the rush, which 
was cold, and, as I said above, I do not 
favor the rush alone in cold weather, but 
where there were seven deaths, many 
animals are doing well. 

In regard to former years, I may say 
very few have pastured them, but owing 
to the price of feed, horses are coming 
several miles to the pasture in the bot- 
tom. I know of one man who lost two 
horses some two or three years since, 
during the summer months. The horses 
died very suddenly, and at that time the 
owner thought possibly they had been 
poisoned. One man who, so far as I 
know, has not lost a horse, has his pas- 
ture so arranged that stock can return to 
the barn at will. His remark to me some 
time since, was: “If you take a horse 
away from the rushes he will want to re- 
turn.” 

The soil upon which the rushes grow is 
low, wet land, but the drouth the past 
season has left the low land in the bot- 
toms dry. So far as I know, they furnish 
as good, or better, pasture during sum- 
mer. 

When a horse is turned on a rush pas- 
ture he is thoroughly purged after eat- 
ing the rush; following this he fattens 
very quickly, say, in three or four weeks. 
This seems rather puzzling to me. Some 
think the feed produces gas that appears 
to swell or inflate the intestines, but I 
know it will fatten, as my horse was 
away from pasture two weeks and I could 
not notice that she lost flesh. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. J. L. DE FOE. 


WE ARE EATING MORE BEEF. 


George M. Rommel, expert in the Ani- 
mal Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, addressing the annual meeting 
of the Central Shorthorn Association in 
Kansas City, made the statement that 
Americans are now eating more beef 
comparatively than ever before, and less 
pork and mutton. Continuing, he said 
there were more cattle in the country 
now in proportion to population than ever 
before and that the supposition that the 
number of beef cattle was growing small- 
er has been based on estimates that must 
have been very far from correct. 

Rommel said that the number of beef 
cattle, not including dairy stock, has 
shown a steady increase for the past fifty 
years, a fact that was a cause of great 
surprise to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1850 there were, he said, 491 beef 
cattle to every 1,000 persons, while now 
the proportion was 664 to 1,000. 
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Kansas Live Stock Has Eaten Millions 
and Millions of Bushels. 





Topeka, Feb. 22.—C. J. Stromquist of 
McPherson believes that the reason mil- 


so much because the farmers are holding 
the grain for higher prices, but because 
a large amount of the wheat has been 
fed. He says that in McPherson county 
there is less wheat on hand at a similar 
period than for years. He does not believe 
there will be much more wheat go on the 
market because up until July, at least, the 
farmers will either have to feed it to their 
teams or buy corn. 
matter of feeding wheat, in a letter to F. 
D. Coburn, secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, he says: 

“T have been surprised at the large 
amount of wheat the farmers claim they 
have fed, being from 300 bushels by a few 
small farmers, but generally 500 to 1,000 
bushels. I know of persons who have fed 
5,000 bushels already and one who sold 
7,00 bushels in July at 50 cents and has 
since bought back, for feed nearly 8,000 


bushels. Another who bought 15,000 bush- 
els for same purpose and had his 1900 crop 
besides. Of course, these men are stock- 
men. My opinion is that in this county 


the amount of wheat used for feed will 
average about 500 to 700 bushels on each 
farm. Now we have 2,980 farms in our 
county. If we figure the lowest estimate 
given for any one township, or 500 bushels 


LOTS OF WHBAT WAS FED. | 


lers find it difficult to secure wheat is not | 
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for each farm, it makes 1,490,000 bushels 
for our county and still we have not 
counted in the nine towns in the county. 
The amount seems high. Still it is my be- 
lief that it is too low. Then again, our 
county may use more wheat for feed than 
any other in the state as far as I know. 
But suppose we leave 76 counties out and 
count 30 feeding as much as is this coun- 
ty, we would have nearly 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat fed in the state.” 








LIVE STOCK CENSUS. 








Iowa Leads in the Value of Cattle, 


Horses and Mules. 


Washington, Feb. 20.—The census bu- 
reau, in a report on domestic animals, 
fowls and bees in the United States on 
June 1, 1900, considers that all the do- 
mestic animals have a probable value of 
at least $3,200,000,000. Of this amount the 
value of the animals on farms and ranges 
constitute over 93 per cent, and those not 
on farms 7 per cent. The census received 
no reports on value of these animals, but 
estimates it at $215,192,928. The total value 
of all domestic animals on farms and 
ranges was $2,981,064,115, against $2,208,- 
767,513 in 1880. There was a gain in all 
parts of the country except in the north 
Atlantic states, where there was a de- 
crease of horses, sheep and swine, mak- 
ing a total decrease of 3 per cent in value. 

Iowa leads all the states in the total 
value of its live stock, while Texas ranks 
second. The former has an investment 
of live stock of $271,844,034, and the latter 
has $236,227,434. Texas, however, has the 
greatest number of head, but the average 
value of these and other animals being 
less than in Iowa, the pre-eminence in 
value rests with the latter-named state. 





CATTLE QUARANTINE RAISED. | 
Shipments from North Arkansas to Be | 
Allowed Until April 1. 


Monett, Mo., Feb. 22.—George C. Mosier, 
government cattle inspector for the two | 
northern tiers of counties of Arkansas, 
has taken headquarters in Monett to take | 
charge of inspection for the next thirty 
days. He has caused to be published the | 
following regulations concerning the 
moving of cattle from north Arkansas: 
“It is hereby ordered that B. A. I. or- 
der No, 98, dated Jan. 10, 1902, be amended 
so as to permit the shipment of cattle for 
purposes other than immediate slaughter 
from the two northern tiers of counties in 
the state of Arkansas into the non-in- 
fected area, provided that said cattle have 
remained in the above described counties 
since Jan. 1 of this year, and have been | 
inspected by officers of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry of the department, and 
found to be free of splenetic, or Texas 
fever, and not to have been exposed to 
the contagion thereof; that proper facili- 
ties have been afforded for making such 
insrection, and that after inspection the 
cattle shall be shipped without delay and 
without exposure to the infection of 
splenetic or Texas fever; provided, fur- 
ther, that no cattle shall be allowed ship- 
ment under this order unless accompan- 
led by a written permit issued by an in- 
spector of the bureau of animal indus- 
try, nor shall such cattle be taken into 
such state or territory contrary to the 
local regulations; and said permission will 
be granted only for cattle which are to 
remain within the state to which destined 
for three months after arrival. This or- 
der to remain in force until April 1, 1902.” 





MEN WANT DATE B3x- 
TENDED. 


CATTLE 


Washington, Feb. 23.—Texas cattle men 
have renewed their efforts to secure a | 
modification of the order of the pry 
department relative to the leasing of 480,- | 
000 acres of land in the recently opened | 
Kiowa-Comanche country. 8. B. Burnett, } 
of Texas, who now has the lease upon | 
most of the land, is in Washington and 
has enlisted the aid of a number of in- 
fluential persons in his plans for the re- 
tention of the land. The matter has been 
carried to President Roosevelt, and every 
influence is being brought to induce the 
President to direct a change in the plan 
adopted by the interior department. 
When the Kiowa-Comanche country was 
ordered opened to settlement, persistent 
efforts were made by the cattle men to 
secure a postponement of the opening, on 
the ground that they would be unable 
to remove their herds and make arrange- 
ments for their care elsewhere. In re- 
sponse to this pressure, the interior de- 
partment extended the lease until April 
1, 192. Under this provision, Burnett, 
Waggoner and other owners of large 
herds secured a lease of 480,000 acres on 
the Red river that had been set aside for 
the use of the Indians. Recently the 
department advertised for bids for the 
lease of these lands for three years from 
April 1. The bids are to be opened on 
Feb. 28. 

As soon as the department asked for 
bids on leases, the cattle owners appear- 
ed with a request for an extension of 
time. Through Senator Bailey of Texas 
Mr. Burnett presented a proposition to 
pay the highest price bid for the lands, if 
he might be allowed to remain in use of 
them until September 1. Mr. Bailey was 
persistent, but failed to secure any con- 
cession from the secretary of the interior. 
Mr. Hitchcock decided that it would be 
manifestly unfair to other prospective 
bidders to make any such arrangement as 
that proposed by the cattle men. 

Other owners were anxious to bid for 
the property, but protested against the 








extension, asserting that it would result 
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in the damage of the ranges, and would 
leave prospective bidders without grazing 
lands for the better part of the season. 
But the cattle owners have not been con- 
tent with defeat of their plans, and have 
taken their case to the President. 

The President held a long conference 
yesterday with Mr. Jones, commissioner 
of Indian affairs, in which the entire sit- 
uation was discussed. It is expected that, 
at the President's suggestion, the time for 
making the new leases will be extended 
for several months, in order to allow the 
cattle men to remove their herds from 
the lands. 

In the meantime another complication 
has arisen over this tract of 480,000 acres 
of land. Mr. Stephens of Texas has a bill 
in the House providing for the opening of 
the land to settlement.. He alleges that 
the tract was set aside in violation of the 
provisions of the bill opening the Kiowa- 
Comanche country to settlement. This 
bill provided for the reservation of 480,000 
acres of “grazing” lands for the Indians. 
Mr. Stephens asserts that tue lands are 
the best agricultural lands in that part of 
the country, and the prospective home- 
steaders in the new country were com- 
pelled to select rough, hilly lands for 
their farms, while choice agricultural 
lands were set aside as grazing lands for 
the use of the Indians. He is making 
vigorous efforts to have his bill reported 
by the committee on Indian affairs, and 
has the support of a number of repre- 
sentatives from the southwestern states. 


RED POLLED CATTLE. 








The fact that a Red Polled cow, May- 
flower 2nd, stood next to the winner, 
Mary Marshall, Guernsey, in net profit in 
the Model Dairy test at the Pan-Ameri- 


| can Exposition, has awakened interest in 


the Red Polled cattle as a dual-purpose 
breed. From a recent hand book pub- 
lished by the Red Polled Cattle Club of 
America, we take the following: 

ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY.— 
Hornless, or polled, cattle have existed in 
the County of Suffolk, England, from time 
immemorial. The probability seems to be 


| that they were introduced soon after the 


Roman occupation. Bede says that the 
folk who settled in Eastern England after 
the Romans had gone, brought with them 
their slaves, their cattle, and all their 
live stock. Certain it is the breed has 
existed in Suffolk as far back as we can 
trace the history. 

The eighth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, speaking of this old breed, 
says: “The County of Suffolk has for 
centuries been celebrated for its dairy 
produce, which is chiefly obtained from a 
polled breed of cattle.”” John Kirby, who 
published the Suffolk Traveller in 1734, 
speaks of the butter produce in dairy dis- 


tricts as ‘“‘the best and pleasantest in 
England.”” Arthur Young, in his “Survey 
of Suffolk,”’ published in 1794, mentions 


the breed, and of the milk yield says: 
“There is hardly a dairy of any consider- 
ation in our district that does not contain 
cows which give, in the height of the 
season, eight gallons of milk a day, and 
six are common among many for a large 
part of the season. For two or three 
months a whole dairy will give five gal- 
lons a day on the average.”” He adds: 
“Many of these beasts fatten remarkably 
well—the flesh of a fine quality.” 

Of the Norfolk strain of the breed, Mr. 
H. F. Buren, in the account prepared for 
the Herd Book, says: “The files of the 
‘Norwich Mercury’ show that as early as 
the year 1778 there were whole dairies of 
polled cows in Norfolk.” 

THE MODERN RED POLLED COW, 
as stated, is a result of the combination 
of the old Norfolk and Suffolk strains; 
and probably all of the herds in exist- 
ence now have more or less blood from 
each. Individual animals, however, still 
differ considerably in size, form and 
quality, according as the Norfolk or the 
Suffolk type predominates. But it is the 
aim of the most successful breeders to 
combine the good qualities of both the 
old strains, and produce a cow of medium 
to large size, blood red in color, of fine 
bone, smooth, compact in form—a heavy 
body on short legs—hardy, docile, fatten- 
ing easily, producing meat of high quality 
and giving a good flow of rich milk all 
the year round. How well they have suc- 
ceeded, so far as eye and hand can tell, 
the official reporter at the show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1886—the 
largest show of Red Polls ever held—can 
answer. He says: “The improvements 
made during the past few years in the 
style, substance and quality of the ani- 
mals, as well as the advance toward uni- 
formity of type, is within measurable dis- 
tance of the marvelous. No _ stronger 
proof of this can be desired or given than 
is to be found in the fact that the judges 
(all three of whom are keen men of busi- 
ness and thoroughly practical) commend- 
ed in its entirety the class of cows with 
its thirty entries. Such an event as this 
is almost unknown, and but very seldom 
deserved.”’ The judges themselves in their 
report, say: “‘This class was beyond ques- 
tion an extraordinary one. Having se- 
lected twelve cows, we placed them to- 
gether in a line, and we venture to say, 
few people have seen twelve better cows 
of any breed shown together.” 

The modern Red Polled cow does not 
milk so freely as the old Suffolk, but her 
milk is of better quality. Eight imperial 
gallons, or eighty pounds, a day, which 
Arthur Young says was obtained from 
some of the cows in every dairy of “any 
consideration” a hundred years ago, is 





| sumed at will. 


now, I think, quite rare; but many will 
give, with proper care, eight to ten thou- 
sand pounds in a season, and well selectéd 
dairies will average over six thousand 
pounds a year from all the mature cows, 
At the same time the beef qualities of the 
breed are second to none, as will appear 
from the facts and figures submitted here- 
in. 

AMERICAN HISTORY.—There seems 
little doubt that our so-called native 
muley cows are descendants, more or less 
mixed with other strains, of the Norfolk 
and Suffolk cows brought over by the 
early emigrants from that section. They 
have been preserved from extinction by 
the persistence of their good qualities, 
and that unconscious sort of selection 
which led the good wife to stand for old 
“muley’* and her progeny because she 
was the best milker in the herd, notwith- 
standing the objection (as it was then 
considered) of her hornless head, which 
rendered her less able to defend herseif. 





GRAZING STEERS ON 
COWPEAS. 


CORN AND 





It is evident that allowing cattle to 
gather a crop instead of harvesting and 
feeding it must be a saving of expense, If 
at the same time the gains made are sat- 
isfactory, this method of feeding should 
commend itself. 

The Arkansas Station recently tested 
the desirability of grazing steers on a 
field of corn and cowpeas, supplementing 
this food with as much cotton seed as the 
animal required, The five steers used in 
the test were turned on a five-acre field 
after the corn had been pulled. The yield 
of corn was % bushels to the acre, which 
is regarded as hardly an average crop. 
The cowpeas gave more than average 
growth of vines, but less than an aver- 
age crop of peas. None of these had been 
picked. 

The steers required sixty-five days to 
consume all the food on the five acres. 
They were allowed access to only one- 
third of the field at a time. The cotton 
seed was always accessible and was con- 
During the first thirty 
days of the test, while the pea vines were 
yet green and peas were accessible, the 


| steers ate very little cotton seed. 





At the beginning of the test the five 
steers weighed 3,858 pounds. The average 
daily gain was two pounds per steer. The 
average amount of cotton seed consumed 
per steer during the whole test was 250 
pounds. Rating cotton seed at $6 per ton 
and making suitable allowance for the 
cowpeas planted, the cultivation of the 
crop, and the labor of feeding the steers, 
the cost of a pound of gain was calcu- 
lated to be 1.6 cents. 

In estimating the cost of the grazing, 
the cotton seed and cowpeas are charged 
to the feeding, but it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they will, as manure scattered over 
the soil, increase the yield of the suc- 
ceeding crop more than their cost. The 
advantages of feeding cotton seed to the 
steers instead of corn are cheapness as a 
food and greater value as a fertilizer. It 
was estimated that the steers grazed the 
three lots of the field about as follows: 
On the first plat, one-third of the field, all 
the pea vines, husks, fodder, and about 
one-fourth of the stalks were eaten; on 
the second and third plats, each one-third 
of the field, frost having fallen Oct. 22, 
the steers ate about two-thirds of the pea 
vines, all the husks and fodder, but 
scarcely any of the stalks. The results of 
the grazing of this field indicate that the 
corn should be gathered and the animals 
turned to grazing as early as possible be- 
fore frost. 

Judging by the results obtained at the 
Arkansas Station, this method of feeding 
is profitable and worthy of further trial. 
—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 124. 





A GREAT LAND AND CATTLE SALE. 


| 


country. The magnitude of this deal is a 


| very strong evidence of the confidence in- 
| vestors have in Hereford cattle. 








STOCK NOTES. 

TEXAS CATTLE MEN.—The twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas will be held 
in Fort Worth commencing the second 
Tuesday in March. This convention gives 
promise of being more largely attended 
than any annual gathering ever held un- 
der the auspices of this association. Dur- 
ing the same dates as the convention the 
annual Fort Worth Fat Stock Show will 
be held. These two great dual attrac- 
tions will be the means of bringing thou- 
sands of stockmen to the “Packery” city 
in March.—Texas Farmer. 


CATTLE IN GREENE CO., MO.—We 
have been having some winter for the 
last few weeks, the thermometer regis- 
tering near the zero mark every night. 
It is pretty cold for young lambs and 
calves. We have 18 lambs and seven 
calves. We are wintering 43 head of cat- 
tle, young and old, and 21 young pigs. It 
has taken work to keep them growing. I 
am trying to get my cattle and sheep 
through the winter on straw and hay, as 
corn is worth 75 cénts; wheat, # cents, 
and oats, 50 cents per bushel, and bran $1 
when you can get it. 

JOSEPH THOMAS. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts again light in native 
division. No strictly choice on sale this 
week, bulk being of common to good qual- 
ity, and very few of the latter. Prices 
steady to strong fore part of week on all 
beef cattle, but under light receipts 
Thursday and Friday the market ruled 
15 to 25c higher than close of last week. 
Receipts of cow and heifer butcher stuft 
moderate and demand good; best grades 
close 15 to 25c, common and medium 10 to 
le higher. Receipts at Chicago not quite 
as heavy as last week, and prices there 
show advance of 15 to 25c. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders light, with best de- 
mand for heavy weight kinds; best 
grades steady, common and inferior light 
grades in little demand. Best grades 


| milk cows with calves in good demand, 
| and prices steady; common and medium 





| fair cows $2.50@8.00; 


classes shade lower. Veal calf market 
about the same, with quality better than 
last week; top $7.25 per cwt., bulk $6.50 to 
$7.00. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,700 pounds average, $7.00@7.50; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$6.50@7.00; good shipping and export steers 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.00@6.50; fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, 
$5.00@6.00. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds av- 
erage, full range, rough to best, $5.15@6.25; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,19) pounds average, full 
range, $4.00@6.35, bulk of sales at $4.80@ 
5.75; steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds 
full range $2.75@6.40, bulk sold at $4.00@4.85. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 
and upwards, $3.50@4.60, the bulk at $3.35@ 
4.25; common to choice stockers, $2.50@4.35, 
bulk at $3.50@4.05; stock heifers full range, 
$2.50@3.75 and the bulk at $3.00@3.50. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $5.00@5.55, but there 
have been very few on the market; choice 
native heifers sell at $4.40@5.00; best native 
cows sell at $4.00@5.35 and good heifers sell 
at $4.00@4.40; medium cows at $3.00@3.75; 
inferior, light and old 
cows $1.25@2.00; the bulk of the southwest 
cows sold at $2.10@2.40 and the bulk of all 
the cows sold at $2.30@4.00. Canning cows 
sell at $1.50@2.85. Veal calves, full range, 


| $3.00@7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $6.00@7.00 


| per 100 pounds. 


On February 17th a deal was consum- | 


mated in Kansas City whereby the Riv- 
erside Hereford Cattle Co. sold its ranch 
and herd of registered Herefords at Ash- 
land, Neb., to George A. Ricker, a Quin- 
cy, Ill, banker, for $481,000. Twelve hun- 
dred head of registered Herefords were 
included, and this is believed to be the 
largest transfer of registered cattle of 
any breed that has ever been made. The 
cattle alone were estimated in the deal as 
worth $300,000. The herd is headed by Ad- 
miral and Thickset, the latter having 
been purchased by Mr. Wm. Humphrey, 
manager of the Riverside Company, for 
$5,100. Many of the cattle purchased a 
year ago from the Shadeland Stock Farm 
of Lafayette, Ind. were also included 


Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.00@4.35 per 100 pounds, with the 
bulk at $2.75@3.60. Bulls, full range, $2.50 
@5.%, bulk of sales $3.25@4.00. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.75@4.25, the bulk at $3.0@ 
3.40. During the week the milkers sold at 
a full range of $14.00@47.0 per cow and 
calf, the bulk of sales being at $30.0@ 
42.50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were practically the same as last. 
Monday, under very heavy receipts, ruled 
steady to a shade lower. Tuesday, re- 
ceipts were liberal, and prices ruled 
steady to strong. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day receipts were very light, and our 
market closed fully 256c higher on steers, 
and 10 to lic higher on cows and bulls 
than a week ago. The demand has been 


ai 





The ranch consists of 3,700 acres of good 
river bottom land. The Riverside Here- 
ford Cattle Co. still own a ranch of 3,000 
acres and 600 head of registered stock at 
Belton, Mo., a few miles south of Kansas 
City, and this will hereafter be headquar- 
ters for the company. Pure bred bulls 
from this herd wil be sent to Mexico, 
where the company has a grant of 1,500,- 
000 acres lying along the Rio Grande 
river, and on which are 20,000 Mexican 
cows. The grade steers from the Mexi- 
can ranch will find a ready sale among 
cattle feeders in the United States. Mr. 
Ricker, the purchaser of the Ashland 
ranch, is a millionaire, He takes charge 
of the property at once. It.is understood 
that he represents other members of his 
family as well as himself in this deal. He 
is a new factor in the Hereford breeding 
industry, and his management of the big 
Ashland ranch will be watched with in- 
terest by cattlemen in all parts of the 





ex gly good all this week, and we 
look for a good strong market the com- 
ing week. Receipts of calves have been 
light, and all that came forward sold 
strong. During the week Texas and In- 
dian Territory steers averaging 676 to 
1,344 pounds sold at a full range of $3.0@ 
5.75, most of them going at $4.30@5.40 and 
the majority of them were fed. Cows and 
heifers brought $2.00@4.25, bulk $3.00@4.00; 
Stags and oxen $3.85@65.15, bulls $2.00@3.70 
and calves $10.25@17.00 per head and $2.40@ 
6.50 per hundred. Arkansas and Tennessee 
Steers 696 to 7H pounds average at $3.0@ 
3.85, cows and heifers sold at $1.25@2.15, 
bulls and oxen at $2.50@8.50, mixed cattle 
$2.06@2.15, the bulk at $215, yearlings $2.25 
@2.6 and calves $2.00@5.00 per hundred. 
HOGS—The week opened with liberal re- 
ceipts at all points, and a decline of 10c 
was forced Monday. During the remain- 
der of the week conditions were more 
favorable, and the market ruled strong to 


5c higher each day. A good clearance was ; 


made at the following values: Butchers 
and packers %.9 to $6.50, Yorkers and 
shippers $5.85 to $6.25, heavy pigs $5.25 to 
$5.9, light pigs $4.50 to $5.25, rough heav- 
ies $5.25 to $6.00. 

SHEEP—Under moderate receipts and 
unfavorable advices from other points a 
little easier feeling has prevailed on } 
lambs, while sheep have ruled steady. 
The week closes at the following values: 
Best sheep $5.00 to $5.50, best lambs $6.25 
to $6.65, best bucks $4.00 to $4.25. 

Monday, Feb. 2%, 192.—CATTLE—Quar- 
antine receipts heavy, market 10c lower. 
Native receipts moderate, market steady. 
Chicago reported 2%4,000, market l0c low- 
er. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market ruled 
easy as compared with last week's clos- 
ing values. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
ruled steady as compared with last week's 
closing values. 


Farmers’ 
Handy Wa 





















§ Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue 
iddress Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Ii 





T= name of SAM W. COX bas appeared to the 
readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
land China Ho oe. iggs from choice Plymouth 
Rocks. Write bim p—— ~ if you want anything at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. OC, & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. |= 
PIASA Let me give you prices and 
BREELING POE ee 


rize-winners, J.P. VI8S-| 
FARM BERING, B. B.13, Mel ville,Ill. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Coy Tabite 100.8 at head of herd. Young stock for 


POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 









H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 1). 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshir. 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Som, 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale a: 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym 


pathy 151,656 in service. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot forsale. Good breedi 
color. Write for prices, ME quality ang 


Ww. H. FULKERSON @ SON 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. Ns, 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREPORDS. 


ROM the best imported and native 
2 miles from oeens ae hone. 











Par 
“Vistiors met 


solic 
Correapondence w. w.as SWINNEY 
Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co., on MAN NEY RR. 








Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berks 
Bolden Seatrinnh 
Oall on or 


Goats. ht Brah: 
Bhohtehome: 2 Ban en 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





m invited. Cal! o; 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


Highland,-Park, Herd. 


Camp Creek 
Young stock for sale. Ins 
write, 





Pol. Durham Cattle, roc-Jersey Ho Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspectio ion of the 
herd invited. Address ("= a eo om 


ohnson, Lexington, Mo. 


ri: AbD- SHORTHORNS 





In herd f both sexes f. 
Grulckshaak fall “Dr Duke Of Hardson 125.967 54 
head of W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 





AUXVASSE HERD. 


Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berkshire 
pees gs Choi ce breeding. Individual a Stock 
sold worth the money. Callon or addre: 


Cc. A. McCue, Auxvasse, Mo. 





- NOBLE, Breeder of Registered Here! 
J. & Cattle; Sir Garfield No. 92996, = prandecnn nc 
Garfield 7,015 heads the herd. You: stock tor 
sale. OTTER E. IL 


Red pomes ie. 
beg tho = ze eolioties. and’ extrs 
hester, Greene Co., Me 








AUCTIONEERS. 


EB STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
JAS. W, SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selli 
for the best breeders everywhere. Poated on ped 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
GENTR MO 
tar"l breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my hos 
oft patrons say I know how to sell them. Waite tor 
terms and dates. 
HARRY GRAH. — 
MO. 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 


Teems Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITEI 

















ATEST 






(Newton’s Patent.) 


DEHORNER Brakerner 


Guar 
aloysangs 1" YU Use or write 
OWN MFG. CO., - - DECATUR, ILI. 





Dana’ 8 White Metallic Ear Label 

consec Always stay on; 
for sucking calves, cattle, sheep and 
by 40 recording associations, 


aca waned Seealewae 
W. Lebanon, N. Hi. 





with 

easyto read. Best f 

hogs. Cpades oficial mark b 
ie best 


ao Te 














V. D. DIERKER, 


Breeder of REGISTERED SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 


HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY, BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. 


St. Charlies, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘s:cewsr. 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


Females SRS Bootch ans 
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ex.3 


Chicago <- 
Denver - 


New York City 





Fort Worth -« 


SCOUR CURE: 


(Dr. A. S. Alexander’s Formula) 


Used and recommended by Iowa A 
John” Lewis, Shadeland, Ind.; Thos. 
r side Hereford Cattle Ranch, ” Ashland, Nebr.; Andrew "Thom, 

ond Hill, Ind.; Giltner Bros., Eminence, Ky.; B. C. Rhome, 
The Egger Hereford Cattle Co., Appleton City, 
om T. J. Wornall & Son, Liberty, Mo., etc., etc. 

Price: $1.00 per bottle, sufficient sufficient for 3 or 4 cases. 


“BLACKLEGINE” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine Vaccine, ready for use. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


icultural Station; “Uncle 
lark, Beecher, Ind.; River- 


- Omaha - 


Kansas om 
San Francisco. 













other grain. 
using more 


the animal is wasted, and 
in feeding and fattening for market. 


| HAVE 
I have tried several different kinds of Stock Foods, 


1 on _ phone Fremwee re nny? 4 Food 
TWO POUNDS A DAY. Mant 











Owing to the high price of corn feeders of ho 
for the best and most econemical method of feeding to save corn an 
Thousands of breeders and feeders all over the country are 


SAVES 25 PER CENT 


cures disease, and keeps the animal in p 
and breeders all over the country use it because it pore. 
tried it DO SO AT ONCE AND SAVE YOUR COR 
AVED CORN." 
raise lots of hogs, and I have found by feeding your stoc! Food that I have savers col 


in fat 


SAVE YOURCORN 


f 


“A 
f 


and cattle are lookin 






PRUSSIAN STOCK FOOD y 


this year than ever before, because it saves feed. 
agent, stimulatés the appetite, keepin, 
and in aiding digestion =< assimilation none of the food taken into 





It is a great digestive 
the animal hungry al the,time, 
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ours is worth any three of them. Iam a farmer 204 






oe the blood, prevents and 
me condition. Leading feeders 
If you have not 
1200 feeds, $3.50 








rn. 
P. WILKINSON, Chelsea, lows 


tening 54 head of h: I think it pays to feed_it 
fatten even and auickiy a MY hogs are are gaining OVER 


ION SHIVES. Yates City, 1 


Send names of 6 stock owners, mention this paper, for our 68-page Hand 
Book—FREE. Agents wanted. Prussian Remeoy Co., St. Paut, M'* “’ 











GREAT 
TRAINS 


2:15 





Olive Street, 


9:00 p.m. 


‘vickets and intormation at City Tick et Office, S. W. Corner Broadway and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, 
ST. JOSEPH, OMAHA, 


DENVER, 


An excellent evening train for the West is the 
Burlington’s No. 15 from St. Louis at the desirable 
leaving hour of 9:00 P. M., for Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, Denver, Nebraska, and the Coast. 


er Kansas City, St. Joseph, Ne- 
9-00 Qf], >raska, Far Northwest, Port- 


a ag Washington. 

For Denver, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, St. Joseph, Nebraska, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis. 


For Kansas City, Denver, St. 
Joseph, “go eg vee Bluffs, 
Nebraska, Pacifi 
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can any one tell where a buyer wanting 
rload of well-put-up, good-sized, styl- 
rree-acting drivers can find what he 
» There are hundreds looking 
there is one for sale. This is the 
everywhere and will continue 
+i] more horses of this class are bred. 
: is no other remedy for the situa- 





dition 


semen will be much interested in 

‘ing the advertisement of the Colum- 

via, Mo., Fair Association. Classes and 
ctakes have been well chosen. What 
ther fair association will now fall in 
By all means get into a circuit, 
o do this one must not expect to 
everything his own way. The only 
essful meetings will be circuit meet- 


Columbia, Mo., Fair will be held 

this year August 6 to 8, inclusive. ‘There 
be a $1,000 stake for 2:45 trotters, and 
31.40 stake for 2:35 pacers, and several 
cakes for $400 each. There is one week 
ntervening between the Columbia Fair 
me Fair at Sedalia, which op- 
Will Boonville or Higgins- 


wi 


a 


nd the State 


s Aug. 18. 
ville or some other town step in and fill 
ip the gap? 

The following is said to be the best 


treatment for horses that have been cut 
If cut severe tie short in 


on barb-wire: 
stable to keep from biting cut, and fill 
immediately with common salt, If re- 


quired to wash, use very strong salt 
brine; sprinkle salt in until it is healed 
nicely, as it will commence to do short- 
ly. Never use any grease or greasy 
salve on cuts on horses. This is just as 
good for any cut on horses. - 
Boston’s Grand Circuit meeting will be 
held at Readville, Aug. 18-28. Providence 
follows Readville and Hartford will take 
its regular date, which gives it Labor 
Day. Detroit will start the circuit July 21. 
For its Grand Circuit meeting Readville 
will open practically the same early clos- 
ing events as a year ago. This means 
the Massachusetts $10,000 purse will be for 
2:12 trotters and that the $6000 prize for 
pacers goes to those eligible to the 2:25 
class. 

The record for the Russian Orloff trot- 
ter is now 2:14% and with American train- 
ing methods and American drivers it 
looks as if the time is not far distant 
when the Russian breed will compete 
with the American, It is well to note, 
however, that Goldsmith Maid made her 
championship record of 2:14 on September 
2, 1874, and it has taken the American 
breeder twenty-five years to get from 2:14 
to 2:024, and with a start of a quarter 
of a century the Russian trotter is not 
liable to catch up in the next generation, 

Amateur trotting men who race their 
at matinees are greatly pleased 
over the decision handed down last week 
by a committee composed of delegates 
from the National Trotting Association, 


horses 


the American Trotting Association and 
the American Trotting Register Associa- 
tion. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee is that records made at matinee 
meetings shall not go on record against 


the horses. The rule as agreed upon by 
the committee is as follows: ‘Records 
cannot be made or bars incurred in trials 
of speed where there is no poolselling, 
bookmaking or other public betting on 
the event, no money competed for, no 
entrance charged or collected from com- 
peting horses, no admission fee to the 
gate or the grand stand and no privileges 
of any kind sold. Such performances 
shall not be considered public races and 
all rules of this association in so far as 
they conflict with this rule are hereby re- 
pealed,”’ 

In the Western horse markets there has 
been a demand from farming districts 
for good bodied and good boned mares. 
It is the first demand of this kind since 
the drouth put terror of feeding any kind 
of live stock into the hearts of country- 
men and placed them in the position of 
sellers rather than buyers. This move- 
ment of chunks to the farming districts 
is significant. It means that horsemen in 
the rural sections, who have been sup- 
plying the farm demand in Illinois and 
elsewhere with purchases at market, are 
expecting a rise in prices of horses as 
Soon as the year brings several elements 
of demand into the market, and they are 
trying to be beforehand with their pur- 
chases. The coming spring may witness 
a demand for farming stock such as was 
never before known. Not only has it 
been the case for years that the country 
surplus was diminishing, but during the 
drouth months of last year many farmers 

ad some of their work stock that was 
absolute ly needed for farming operations. 

‘o fill deficiencies such as these the de- 
mand will be urgent, and, as said before, 
Probably the largest ever known. 

Secretary Murray Howe, of the Mem- 
phis Association, has announced that the 
meeting at Memphis will be extended 
over two weeks, beginning Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 21, and closing Friday, October 30. 
He also announces that there will be no 
three-in-five races at the meeting, and 
that all heat races will be best two in 
three, excepting a number of the rac.s 
Which will be conducted under the new 

Memphis system,” so successfully in- 
eunatan by Mr. Howe last season. 

gon races for amateur drivers will be 
one of the leading features of the meet- 
‘ng, and two silver cups will be offered 
for free-for-all pacing and trotting races 
tor amateurs to wagon. Memphis promis- 
®s to become one of the leading trotting 
horse centers, and the wonderful success 
that attended the meeting last year was 
the sensation of a remarkable year in 
light ight harness horse affairs. It is not yet 





Caustic 





a year old, yet the Memphis track is al- 
ready the most popular training ground 
in the country, and there are probably 
more great horses quartered there this 
winter than at any track in the United 
States. Murray Howe appears to have 
succeeded in making the Memphis track 
one of the most famous tracks devoted 
to the light harness horse within the 
space of one year. 

Colts must be kept free from lice or 
they will not thrive, says the Horse 
Breeder. They should be examined often 
and carefully during the winter months, 
to see if they are afflicted with this kind 
of vermin, and when traces of them are 
found prompt, vigorous and persistent 
measures should be taken to exterminate 
them. Liberal applications of fresh in- 
sect powder, such as has not lost its 
virtue, is a safe remedy in cold weather. 
It must be rubbed into the hair thor- 
oughly. These parasites can be extermi- 
nated by washing the animals with a de- 
coction of quassia chips, cheap tobacco, 
strong suds of soft soap, etc., but it is 
not always advisable to apply such reme- 
dies in cold weather. The most satisfac- 
tory remedy that we have ever tried is to- 
bacco smoke. It is easily applied, does 
not injure the animals in the coldest 
weather, and is sure death to parasites 
of all kinds. The only objection to it is 
the cost of a safe, durable instrument for 
applying it. Such instruments are not 
kept on sale, 4nd when made to order 
from copper, cost, with bellows attached, 
about $6 apiece, but if made right will 
last a lifetime. They should be made 
either of copper or Russia iron, as the 
heat from the burning tobacco is so in- 
tense that it will melt solder. Insect 
powder is not an expensive remedy. If 
applied thoroughly and often it will prove 
effective. Colts on farms, especially 
those kept in the vicinity of hens, are 
much more liable to suffer from parasites 
than those raised on large stock farms. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 





Years ago there was a contention in 
New York, headed by one Randolph 
Huntington, that Dexter, 2:17%, was sired 
by Harry Clay, that he was marked like 
him, looked like him, had his trappy gait, 
and was never sired by Bill Rysdyk’s 
“old bull.’’ In the Christmas number of 
the Western Horseman J. W. Dunn fath- 
ers the statement that Frank R. was 
sired by King Cashier, and states that he 
has a statement from the owner of King 
Cashier that the dam of Frank R. was 
bred to King Cashier and that the fol- 
lowing season she foaled Frank R. If 
Frank R. ever does anything worthy of 
credit, he will be credited to the inbred 
Wilkes horse, Prodigal Jim, a grandson 
of Onward out of a daughter of Young 
Jim, son of George Wilkes, and not to the 
short bred grandson of Mambrino-Patch- 
en, King Cashier 20842. Mr. Dunn is mak- 
ing the greatest mistake of his life in 
trying to sustain a contention which has 
not one single item of truth to start on. 

The dam of Frank R. was not bred to 
King Cashier the season Frank R. was 
sired, nor to any other horse except 
James Miller’s Prodigal Jim at the Price 
Barn in Springfield, Mo. 

Gilbert E. Morten of Morton’s Sons, 
Main street, Kansas City, Mo., has 
bought of Mr. J. G. Pocock Avenue King, 
2:224%, by Ouray, son of Onward. This 
is the horse that ran away and threw old 
man Greever into a hedge fence, causing 
his death. He is the sire of Lulu L., 2:15%, 
advertised for one or more seasons as 
being by a son of Riley Medium, but 
credited by the Year Book, where she 
belongs, as a daughter of Ouray. Avenue 
King was phenomenal in 1900, but in his 
first race in 1901 developed a splint that 
retired him for the season. Mr. Morton 
will use him for matinee purposes until 
Mr. Bud Doble comes east, when he will 
bring the 10-year-old mare Miss Jessie, 
2:18%, by Gossiper 12008, dam Leonor, 2:24 
(dam of Jennie Mc, Dr. Book, 2:13%, and 
Judd, 2:24%), lately purchased from Mr. 
Durfee, and will then possibly race both 
Avenue King and Miss Jessie. This mare 
of Mr. Morton’s would make a great 
brood mare. Her mother was raced to 
high wheels to a record of 2:24, and won 
13 heats in standard time. Leonor’s sire, 
Dashwood, is a son of Legal Tender, the 
pacing sire of Red Cloud, that in his day 
was a phenomenal trotting race horse. 
Gossiper, the sire of Miss Jessie, was by 
Simmons, sire of George Wilkes, out of a 
daughter of the ex-king of trotting stal- 
lions, the pacing bred Smuggler. Where 
would one go to look for a more likely 
brood mare prospect? Miss Jessie has 17 
heats to her credit, and made her record 
in 1900. She might prove troublesome yet 
in a 2:14 class. 

It is with pleasure I call attention to 
the fact that Missouri has two as great 
sires among the blind horses as there are 
living to-day. Both went blind from 
moving too soon after having the pinkeye 
One is Woodsprite, by Nutwood, a proven 
sire, and one of the best bred of all the 
120 speed sires that are sons of the great- 
est speed progenitor, whose history has 
come at a time when we can sum it up in 
deeds accomplished. Some of the semi- 
annual sales at Limestone Valley that 
come the first Tuesdays in March and 
September, should furnish stake winners 
by him. The other is Pamisier, by Earl, 
son of Princess, dam Ashland Kate, 2:29% 
(dam of Kate C., 2:27%) by Ashland Chief, 
son of Mambrino Chief, and one of the 
greatest brood mare sires among his sons. 
This horse is owned by Dr. G. W. Bates 
of Lexington, Mo., who says he would 
like to know the free translation of the 
derivation of the name. Mr. Wm. Hack- 
ley, who drove Albert Allison, 2:104, says 
last fall three fillies by Pamister came 
into his string to break. He says: “I 
never handled three such trotting pros- 
pects by one sire, by Earl, the best son 
of his sire, by the records.”” Earl's sire, 
Princeps, was the best son of Woodford 
Mambrino, and he the best son of Mam- 
brino Chief, and out of a developed 
daughter (herself in the great brood mare 
list) of another son of Mambrino Chief. 
Kentucky has boomed several blind sires 
to a front position among sires, none of 
which had half the qualifications for sires 
that appear in these two. 

Since my last letter I have looked over 
Surpol, 2:10, trotting. Bight years ago 
two Missouri farmers went to Kentucky 
to stock up with horses and purchased 
eight animals, all young, and brought 
them home and developed them. One of 
them flashed out in her three-year-old 
form as probably the best three-year-old 
of a season prolific in such ones as The 
Czar, Jessie McCorkle and Kentucky 
Union,2:07%. Later came the gray colt Sur- 
pol, by Electricity, son of Electioneer and 
Midnight, out of Sallie Burton, 2:17%, ex- 
queen of four-year-olds, out of the fa- 
mous Sontag Mohawk, dam of eight trot- 
ters and two sires. Surpol, nine years old, 
is full 16 hands; a white horse that might 
stand to-day for the word ricture we 
have of the gray thoroughbred Messen- 
ger, brought to the United States more 
than 100 years ago. Surpol, is the first 





2:10 trotting stallion to make a season in 


Missouri, and, carefully handled, and 
wisely advertised, should be the equal of 
any sire in the world, 


George Arnold of Sedalia, Mo., will get 
three colts in 192, of his first Missouri 
season. The State Fair at Sedalia, to be 
held begnning Aug. 18, 1902, should un- 
earth some good Missouri bred prospects, 
good enough for stake winners in any of 
the annual events. Our state fair should 
open a futurity stake for foals of 1902, 
trotting and pacing, to be trotted in 1906. 
This would furnish two good races, an 
addition to any program they may now 
be able to formulate. We have had one 
successful meeting at a time when it 
seemed like an impossibility. We should 
improve with each meeting, and we will 
if there is the right kind of enthusiasm. 


FIVE DAYS OFF. 


By Mambrino, Jr. 

When a man has been tied down to 
one business continuously for thirty-two 
years, and has not had time to go in 
swimming, hunting, fishing or visiting 
among friends for the pleasure or relax- 
ation any one of them affords, do you 
blame him for shutting up shop and 
“takin’ to the woods’ most any old time? 
That was the situation this writer found 
himself in last week and an opening pre- 
senting, he just ‘‘sighted’’ the old mare 
for it, hit her down the back and went 
clattering up the pike to beat the band. 
He didn't stop to think that it was the 
‘hoodoo 13th,"’ (i. e.) he thought of it, but 
it didn’t stop him worth a cent. I want 
to say right here, if I ever get to go on 
any more visits, outings or pleasure 
trips, I mean to take very particular 
pains to start on the 13th of the 
month, if I have to wait a month to 
catch it. Hereafter 13 has no terrors for 
‘yourn trooly."’ I would like nothing bet- 
ter than making the thirteenth at a big 





supper. Most people would have said 
dinner, but the other meal is my best 
hold. When the next Horse Review fu- 


turity—I mean the one now open to close 
March 1—comes up for settlement in 190, 
I want my prospective :00 trotter to draw 
thirteenth position, have the race trot- 
ted on the 13th of September, and I won't 
do a thing but win 13 thousand $$, more 
or less. Some invidious wretch may 
jump in here and claim that I am merely 
“whistling to keep my courage up;’’ all 
I've got to say is, wait and see. I think 
the ‘“‘whistling’’ will be done by the oth- 
er fellow, and it will be quite another 
tune. 

The 13th—by Jasper Blines’ weather 
guage—broke “clear, cool and cloudy;” a 
“high” was raging in the regionhood of 
Q’Apellie—now don’t print that “two ap- 
ples’’ or there'll be trouble in camp; I’ve 
got it in “anyway” for your intelligent(?) 


compositor; he has been taking “all 
kinds” o’ liberties with my ‘“copper- 
plate’ hen tracks of late—and a “low” 


seemed imminent at Medicine Hat, wher- 
ever that is. Between the two and the 
“13th’’ J was more than “lucky” to get 
through alive. I left home at eight-thir- 
ty a. m., drove seventeen miles to Mt. 
Sterling, Iowa, and laid up an hour for 
dinner for myself and “Blaze.” I shin- 
ned around among the business men and 
horse men (?) and tried to glean a few 
items for publication and get a few sub- 
\seribers for the RURAL WORLD. There 
isn’t a trotting horse man in the town, 
and the one lone subscriber I secured 
has a running horse, Harry B., and a 
young mountain in the shape of a Nor- 
man. 

Shaking the dust, mud and snow—for 
all of them were in evidence—from my 
feet, I got into my light “Collins cart,” 
wrapped ‘Konie’s’’ sweater around me 
and “struck out’ for Billups Stock Farm 
in northern-central part of Scotland Co., 
Mo. This end of the drive was about ]8 
miles, over hills and hollows, the east 
and west lanes pretty badly drifted with 
snow. There is where I was sensible in 
taking my cart; one horse could scarcely 
have pulled a buggy through and cer- 
tainly not except at the expense of great 
labor and loss of time. I had already 
gone four miles too far north, when at 
Mt. Sterling, but I made the detour in 
the interest of the RURAL WORLD, al- 
though at exceedingly limited remuner- 
ation. On this “leg” of my “cruise” 1 
drove through Upton, on the Missouri 
and Iowa state lines. I did not deem it 
advisable to halt and ‘“canvass’’ for 
items or subscribers. The town had a 
faint resemblance to ancient Rome on 
her seven hills, at least there were any 
number of “hills’’ in sight. I did not 
stop to count ’em. Then again it brought 
up Doesticks or A. Ward, or some other 
damphool’s description of Washington, 
D. C., “extensively laid out but thinly 
populated.” And yet there was a lurk- 
ing reminder of Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted 
Village.” Thirty-two years ago, next 
September, my wife and self with our 
first-born, Margaret May, some sixteen 
months old, drove over a large part of 
the route traveled this trip. Almost a 
generation of mankind elapsed between 
the two drives. What changes had oc- 


curred! No “Year Book” has kept the 
“records.” No “Board of Review” or 
“Appeals” has passed “judgment” on 


the “delinquents,” “ringers’’ or those who 
failed to ‘make good” their “entries.” 
The “faint hearted’’ have dropped out of 
the “race’’—of life. Thousands have 
“scored up” for the ‘“‘word’’ for the last 
time and have “gone over the range’”’ to 
that “bourn whence no travelers e’er re- 
turn.” The “‘record’’ is kept ‘‘over there”’ 
and when the “quick and the dead” are 
cited to “appear’’ may we all be there, 
“clothed and in our right mind.”” Some 
of the “sisters’’ may make a side chas- 
sez and reading this may imagine that 
Bro. Heaton has jumped the fence into 
the horse lot, but I don’t propose to let 
the “parson” have a monopoly of ali the 
“good things” of this life, if he is a 
preacher. By the way, I had the pleas- 
ure of perusing several of his inimitable 
“Day by Day” contributions in an Iowa 
paper, which brought vividly to mind 
his ‘‘Week by Week” articles in the RU- 
RAL WORLD only a year or so since. 

In my next communication I hope to 
give its readers some “Horse News and 
Notes from Northeast Missouri’ that 
will be worth “looking into,” like the as- 
sets of Abe Lincoln’s young lawyer, 
among which was a “rat hole.” 

MAMBRINO JR. 
Feb. 20, 1902. 
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What is meant by a rat: 
mal! is an amount of fo 


for any ani- 
for one day’s 


feeding. It may be divided in two or 
three feeds. The New Hampshire Ex- 
periment Station in a ent bulletin 
says: 


A trial was made of 
value of timothy hay and 
that is corn fodder afte: 
was run through the silag 
fed in varying amounts. The 
tained six pounds of cor 


> comparative 
corn stover, 
husking. It 
cutter and 
ration con- 
tover and six 


pounds of hay, another 12 pounds of hay 
and another 12 pounds of stover or corn 
fodder. The conclusion was: “In this 
respect corn stover proved of practically 
equal value to timothy hay and was 
furnished at about ome-third the cost. 


From the abov: 
can see that where a farn 


experiment we 
horse during 


the winter season is not put to very 
strenuous work, corn stover can be util- 
ized as the whole of the roughage, there- 
by materially decreasing the cost of keep- 
ing the farm horse during that time. 

‘ The conclusion may be drawn 
from this experiment that corn stover 
has a feeding value when fed with either 
corn or oats, or corn and bran in the pro- 


portion it has been here, equal to timothy 





hay, and also when corn stover or timo- 
thy hay furnishes the roughage of the 
ration, oats and corn half and half, and 
bran and corn half and half, have, gen- 
erally speaking, equivalent feeding 
values.”’ . 

|} Other tests were made with bran and 
;oats in opposition and 12 pounds of hay 
las roughage. In some cases they were 
fed seven pounds of corn and in addition 
either seven pounds of oats or seven 


pounds of bran in lieu of the oats. Of 
this the station says: ‘‘The results show 
conclusively that bran can be substituted 
for oats, which is usually a more expen- 
sive food. A ton of oats contains 1,014 
pounds of digestible nutrients, which cost 
the station $22.32. A ton of bran contains 
1,082 pounds of digestible nutrients, 
which cost but $17 per ton, a saving dif- 
ference of $5.32 on each ton used.” 
The conclusion which the western far- 
mer will draw from the above should be 
that when bran is the same price as oats 
per ton, it is the cheaper feed of the 
two and may be substituted for the oats, 
The report draws the following conclu- 
sions: 
“It seems clear that there is no so- 
called single ration for horses. Any food 
stuff or combination of food stuff that fur- 
nishes desirable nutrients at least cost 
should be considered in the preparation 
of rations. This conclusion was reached 
in trying different combinations of lin- 
seed meal, gluten feed, and cottonseed 
meal, as well as corn, bran and oats.” 
All this, of course, applies to horses at 
work more or less actively during the en- 
tire season. Horses doing but little work 
under most conditions can be kept very 
cheaply on sorghum, corn fodder, good 
oats straw and bran, or a mixture of any 
of the roughage above mentioned with 
clover hay. These feeds are usually very 
cheap on the farm and can be used to 
much greater advantage than oafs or too 
much corn where horses are not at hard 
work. ’ 
We are carrying through quite a num- 
ber of horses this year at a compara- 
tively small expense on a winter blue 
grass pasture with corn fodder and a 
mixture of blue grass and wild slough 
hay. Of' all this, the horses very much 
prefer the winter pasture. Our readers 
may think strange of talking about win- 
ter pasture this year of great drouth. 
It has grown on a field that has never 
been plowed on account of lack of drain- 
age; it was mown in August and no stock 
allowed to pasture the aftermath until 
November. The amount of feed that it 
furnishes to horses not at work is aston- 
ishing to all who have never had any ex- 
perience with a winter pasture. 
AMERICAN TROTTER 
RUSSIA, 








THE IN 





The so-called nobility of Russia, that 
control trotting races at both Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, have not, as gener- 
ally printed, excluded the American trot- 
ter from the rich ruble purses, says the 
“American Sportsman.” While Russian 
horsemen have learned through much 
costly experience that the long pedigreed 
Orloff trotter cannot compete with the 
best American product, they have acted 
generously, and have bought largely in 
this country and have hired American 
trainers, instead of excluding the Amer- 
ican trotter, as they had the exclusive 
power to do. Notwithstanding the liberal 
spirit everywhere shown in Russia, we 
learn there are certain prizes that are 
offered only to Russian-bred horses. 
What those prizes were this year we are 
not informed. Last season they were: 
The Orloffsky, 3,000 rubles; the Grand 
Duke's prize, 10,000 rubles, and the Em- 
peror’s prize, 25,000 rubles, The Russian 
ruble is worth 73 cents in our money 
measure. 

The Orloff trotter has about 2% more 
years’ pedigree inheritance than our 
Hambletonian family, but the climate of 
Central Russia is too severe for extreme 
speed development, and our own extreme 
speed trotters, after becoming thoroughly 
acclimated, never make the speed of our 
milder climate. The typical Orloff trotter 
was first founded by Count Orloff-Chem- 
enski, near the end of the last century. 
He was in his inception a cross between 
the Arabian stallion Smetanka and his 
direct descendants, and Bnglish, French, 
German and Belgian mares, of the thor- 
oughbred type. At present, in Russia, 
the Orloff is not only the typical trotter, 
but the carriage horse a8 well. The trot- 
ter is not a distinct class In Russia as in 
the United States. But so many Russian 
breeders are now buying American mares 
to breed to Orloff stallions and our high- 
est pedigreed trotting stallions to breed 
to Orloff mares, that it will not be ten 
years until the Russian trotter will be- 
come a distinct class from the carriage 
and coach horse. 

The typical Orloff stallions are all in 
16 hands high, and weigh from 1,150 to 
1,200 pounds. They have heavy manes 
and bushy tails like the so-called French 
horses bred in the province of Quebec, 
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Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
évoidall 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


trotters, at least for 2 decade. 
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Canada. The American trotter to-day is 
ly popular in Russia, and as that 
empire is the greatest in extent in Eu- 
rope we have in that country a sure and 
profitable market for all our high-class 


TO 


Before an English farmers’ club Dr. F. 
L. Clunes, member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, gave an interest- 
ing address on the above subject recently. 
rearing 
sound stock was to start with sound par- 
ents. Going on to deal with the heredi- 
be avoided, he spe- 
ecified cataract, roaring, splint, ringbone, 
disease, spavins, 


stringhalt and shivering, curbs and sand- | 


cracks. The most particular th ng in 
breeding was to have good feet, because 
they could always put the top of a horse 
on. One of the causes of unsoundness in 


England was that anybody was allowed 
to travel with a stallion without a cer- 
tificate, whereas on the Continent travel- 
ing stallions had to be examined every 
year by veterinary surgeons To get 
sound, healthy stock they must breed 
from young mares; and it had been am- 
ply proved that if they wanted size they 
must have it in the mare. Defects in a 
mare should not exist in a stallion also, 
or the colt would possess them in an ex- | 
aggerated form. If the mare had small 


feet, for instance, the  sstallion should 
have good big feet. The question of shape 
must be considered as well as unsound- 


ness, because it did not follow that be- 
cause a horse was sound he was good 
looking. What was wanted in any class 
of horse was a square animal, like a bil- 
liard table, with a leg at each corner. He 
did not think soil and situation made 
very much difference, but the best land 
Was that on limestone. It was a great 
mistake to have too many mares breeding 
on any farm, because it was well proved 
that after a few years the stock began to 
get smaller and the constitutions of the 
animals weaker. He next dealt with the 
care of mares, treatment in foaling, the 
diseases of foals, and causes of unsound- | 
ness in perfectly sound colts, due to care- 
breaker or wag- 
Horses should not be worked too 
if colts were allowed to run twelve 
months longer very often a much greater 
value would be obtained for them. He 
considered the breeding of big harness 
horses to be the most remunerative | 
branch of breeding. 
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Morrisville, Vt. 


Dr. 8. A. Tuttle. 
Dear Sir: Allow me to say in refer- 
ence to your Elixir, which I have been 


using, that I consider it the best remedy 
for the speedy relief of pain. I have used 
it for lame back, headaches, neuralgia, 


ete., and it has never failed to cure. I 


would cheerfully recommend it to all. 
Respectfully, 
ANNETTE L. BRACKETT. 


STALLION CARDS. 


Tabulated Pedigrees, Posters, Cata- 
logues, Horse Cuts. 

Horse Books. 
Printing of All Kinds. 
Send for samples and prices.’ We 
pay the express to any express office, 


MAGNUS FLAWS£& CO. 


Compilers, Printers and Publishers 
for Horsemen, 


; “83 Fifth-av., Chicago, Hl. 


American Trotting Register Publications. 
E YEAR BOOK 

This great te will be ready for deliv ery March 
10, 1902. Contains summaries of races; tables of 
2: :30 trotters; 2:25 pacers; sires, with a complete 
list of their get * standard time and their produ- 
cing sons and daughters; Great Brood Mares; 
Champion Trotters; fastest records, etc. 














Vol. XVII, 1901, single copies, postpaid. eevee 84.00 
Vol. XVII; 1901, aie more ro copes each, f.o.b. 3 33 


Vols.III. to XIV, hwy in one order,f.o.b.855.00 


Single Volumes, postpaid eeseeseeescoccess 5.00 
Volumes I and II are oss of print 
INDEX DIGES' 
Pym aid . 50 


-87. 
his important adjunct: contains all the standard 
en! in the first ten volumes, with numbers, 
initial pedigree, and reference to volume in which 

animal is registered. 

Registration Blanks will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. Money must accom one all orders. Address 

J. H. EINER, Sec ——) 

355 Dearborn 8t., Room 1108, Chicago 


WORLD’S FAIR JACK 
IMPORTING CO. 


Has for sale its first 
importation of fine 
Jacks and can show 
you better stock for 
the money than can 
be found elsewhere. 
Write for full par- 
ticulars to 

J. W. OVERSTREET and Dr. N. S. BRYANT. 

UNION STOCK YARDS, ST. LOUI8, MO. 


FOR SALE CHEAP My Registered Grottiog Stal- 
lion, Outbound,No. 12770. Out- 
bound fs a dark bay 16 hands high and weighs 
e has fine action, is speedy and sure. A 
fine individual and among the best bred horses in 
the state 
JOHN M. GIBSON, Elsberry, Missouri. 


FOR SALE, 11 BLACK JACKS. 

14 1-2 to 16 hente high, 8 to C years old, Kentucky 

and Tennessee breeding R. M. JOHNSON, 
Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 

















Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. Lawson Mc 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM 


60 mammoth Jacks and Jennetts 
156 to 16 hands, for sale. Write 


A. L. ESHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO. 








NYONE wantin 
apply to JOH 
for catalogue. 


TENNESSEE WILKES 27385 


Sire of Musette 2:041-4 and Roan Wilkes 2:04 3-4. 
The only son of George Wilkes with two better 
than 2:05, also a brother to Bud Crook 2:15 1-4, one 
of his best racing sons. For terms, etc., address 
MONROE MILES, Springfield, Mo. 


a fine Registered Jack should 
WISWELL, Columbus, Kans., 
He sells on time. 








FOR SALE. 
Registered Percheron Stallion, 8 years old; Mam- 
moth Black Jack, 6 years old, 2nd prize Mo. State 
Fair, 1901. Both tested sires. Colts can be seen 
in neighborhood. Sold for no fault; must makea 
W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


PERCHERONS AND JERSEYS. 
To close out will sell cheap Colonel No. 27,1 
black 6-year-old, 16 high, bs.; 1 ae 1 
Stallion; black first-class 3 aged and 8 young mares, 
4of them bred. Jerseys, all ages. 
. P. Block, Aberdeen Pike Co., Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


1,600-1b. standard bred trotting Stallion; 8 years 
old; splendid actor and individual, beautifal color. 
Iso some standard bred mares. 


GEO. F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Tl. 


change. G. 











All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL 00. 


Gentry Bros. 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Sedat Vale 130 of Hazelhurst 1 
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SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 





BELTON, MO. 


“Sunny Slope Herefords.” 


TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, poaritas 

cows 3 years old or Over, 10 2-year-o!d heifers 

trom 8 months te two years old. 
rices on any of the above cattle. 











make VERY low 
come to see me before buying. 


Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


HEREFORDS |e simecs 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


- ~—crrcnns best oes r America and Bnglan 
ENTRY, Sepauis, uo. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
€.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Rallway Station, Clinton, 'Mo. 


LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Caiey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 
tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 


bred by W. 8S. Marr; 

162787, bred by J. R. Crawford 

and Scottish Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 
Address all correspondence to 


E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 


20th Semi-Annual Stock Sale. 
Limestone Valley Farm 


Seven Miles East of Sedalia and Two Miles North of Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo., 


TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1902. 


20 good breeding jacks, blacks, 14% to 16 hands; 6 good Stallions, Saddlers, 
Coachers and draft; 20 good work mules; 25 choice Poland-China brood sows, 
representing all the best and most fashionable families, all safe in pig. 
Terms: Cash or satisfactory bankable note. 

Smithton, main line Missouri Pacific Railway, and Beaman, main line M., K. 
& T. Railway. We shall be rleased to have all from a distance come the day 
before the sale. Come whether you wish to buy or not, we will be glad to 
meet you and take care of you free of charge. Catalogues ready February 10, 
and we will gladly mail you one. 

Telegraph station, Sedalia. 











Bred and For Sale by 








Independence, Mo. 








C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 








f all ages and both sex X. aie. Call on or address. 








. Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Vietor 140608, 
183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vieter Bashtu! 
Vietor bred by T. J. Wallace & Son 











conveyance from 


Telephone, Bell line Sedalia, No. 438. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
COL. E. W. STEVENS, COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, COL. C. J. HIBRONYMUS, 
co . 


SHELBY BARTLE, Clerk. 


LL.M. MONSEES & SONS, 


SMITHTON, 


COLUMBIA, 








MO., RACES. 


August 5, 6, 7, 8, 1902. 


STAKES CLOSE 





For Particulars and Conditions Address 
B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








FOR SALE. 


. | Minok Native Jacks; peeke right; 15 : in. to153 


‘Jacks and Jennies 
For Sale 


Bight Black decks ong, 6 Jennies and que eagitie | 


yr 
| sa sound. 60 reg. ion Shropebires bred. $12.56 
| eac 

Henry T. Meliroy, Stark, Pike Co., Mo. 





FOR SAL 
A No. 1 Jack, 15 hands high, Seiten 5 years old. 
Li fine Hambletonian 


i 
“JOS. 8. TERRELL, Burr Oak 


ow. 
hands high,3 to 8 years old. Address 


J. G. Callison, Windsor, Mo. 

























2 WORLD’S CHAMPION 4-YEAR-OLD TROTTING STALLION | ad 
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A $3000.00 STOGK BOOK FREE 


This Book Contains 183 flaree Colored E baer 
d Engravers make the ingraving! 
. Gives oop aye and history of the Breeds of 
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THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid Le You Write Us a Postal Card and 
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Write at Once or Book. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 


RAFOLIS, MINN...U. 8. A. 
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of eggs or glue is 
used in roasting 


LION COFFEE 


It is all coffee—pure coffee— 
strong and of delicious flavor. 
Some coffees are varnished with 
a cheap coating of eggs, glue or 
other equally noxious substances, 


The sealed package insures uniform 
quality and freshness. 





ome Circle 


WHEN SHE'S AWAY. 





When the good wife’s away on a visit 
And stayeth a week or two, 
Pray tell me, kind people, what is it 
That maketh the home so blue? 
There are ghosts from end to 
other, 
In parlor and chamber and hall; 
Oh, tell me why is it, my brother, 
That gloom overspreadeth it all? 


one 


“She’s gone!’” How the doors loudly 


squeak it; 


“She’s gone!” saith the key in the lock; 


“She's gone!” all the stairs fairly shriek | 


it; 
“She's gone!"’ sadly ticketh the clock. 
The plants in the window turn yellow 
Their souls seem to sigh through the 
room, 
And home that was sunny and mellow, 
Becometh a cavern of gloom. 


Do you know, I've a notion that heaven 
Would surely be sorriest hell 

With never a woman to leaven 
The place with her magical spell. 

And I’m sure I'll be awfully dreary 
Up there in those mansions above 

Unless they’re made gracious and cheery 
With smiles of the wvman I love. 

—Nixon Waterman. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LITTLE CHILD, 


careful, you who have these fresh 
young hearts in your charge, not to 
bruise and injure them. 

A child is the ward of the nation; as 
his life is helped or harmed, by so much 
is our country benefited or the reverse. 

Some parents are not just to the little 
ones, who have rights, even though un- 
recognized. A baby has rights which 
his guardian must carefully protect. 

When unquestioned obedience to au- 
thority is required, there, should always 
be back of the requirement unquestioned 
integrity. 

The influence which would hold in her 
place a teacher incapable of self-govern- 
ment, is pernicious; such influence does 
incalculable injury to the public school 
system. MAY MYRTLE. 

Pettis Co., 


Re 


Mo. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE 1%3 REUNION. 


Ina May, did you read “‘Never Too Late 
to Mend’’? I often find myself repeating 
those words, ‘“‘never too late to mend.” 
And now, at this late date, I am going 
to test the feasibility of the statement 
by replying to your letter of inquiry in 
the Circle of the RURAL WORLD of 
April, 191. In that article you want to 
know what we of the Home Circle 
think of the proposition to have a re- 
union; a picnic out at the Fair in 190, 
and appointing a day when we can meet 
at the RURAL WORLD office, and take 
the RURAL WORLD staff with us out 
to the Fair grounds, where we can have 
a grand time—a time long to be remem- 
bered. I think the idea a grand one, if 
we could only accomplish it. What real 
pleasure could a little band of Home Cir- 
cle RURAL WORLD correspondents 
erowd into one day out there all togeth- 
er! But can we do it? I truly wish we 
could. Perhaps we can if we only make 
the effort. Let us try. 

I can read again, through my tears, 
for her ‘‘who is not,”’ of the merry crowd 
that met together in the office of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Ina May, I have that 
same article written by your dear moth- 
er, and when I read it over, as I do 
sometimes, my heart goes out to that 
dear friend and I say, “‘Dearly beloved 
friend! We will meet some time in that 
Circle where there will be no parting.” 
Oh, how many of our dear loved: ones 
have left us since that long-to-be-re- 
membered reunion in the RURAL 
WORLD office. 

I’m so glad we had your picture in our 
Circle, and I have it safe with my other 
precious pictures. . 

Now, about that button! I like the 
button idea. Let us have it as suggested 
by Ina May. I think that just the thing 
and will be glad to wear one of them. I 
hope it will meet the approbation of the 
editors and all the RURAL WORLD 
staff. 

Pearl, your talk about the quail re- 
minds me of our quail. We have them 
so tame that they will come up to the 
porch steps and eat the crumbs or nuts 
we crack and throw out to them. There 
is a large flock of them, but we never 
allow any one to kill them, but some- 
times they stray out to the road, where 
some of them are killed. Then you ought 
to see them, as I have, run and fly back 
near the house, where they know they 
will be safe. Poor little quails! They 
are so pretty and interesting, it seems 
unnatural that any one could hurt them. 
Pearl, you are right. How could any 
one with refined, natural feeling kill or 
cripple the dear little quail? I hope you 
will be one with us at the picnic. 

W. W. Warner, give us some more of 
your ideas about old Adam. Pretty nice 
fellow, after all, when we compare him 
to some of our more modern husbands. 

I’m so glad that Dype is giving us those 
Cliff Reminisceht Sketches. They are so 
interesting to us, especially, as the plac- 
es he writes about are so near us. Some 
of them we have known for many years. 
Poor, old ““Howard’s Point” is one of the 
places that has to be numbered with the 
past, as St. Elmo has long since taken 
its place. ROSA AUTUMN. 

Fayette Co., Til. 

POTATO CHOWDER is very easy to 
prepare. Boil together seven potatoes 
and three small onions, and when they 
are done rub them through a strainer. 
A quart of milk should then be scalded, 2 
tablespoonful of butter be added, and the 
potatoes stirred in. It should be served 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 

We have had some rough, snowy weath- 
er, and I have been looking over some old 
books 
light in cleaning up after our little fire 
of Jan. 14. 
peace for 33 years and his old docket from 
June 16, 1858, to December, 13869, 
fore me. During that time he tried 186 
civil and 46 criminal cases. Fourteen of 
these were appealed to higher courts and 
four went to the Supreme court, and in 
but one was his decision reversed. The 
1mount sued for was $1.32, for 
ilder of meat,” 
“goods sold and delivered."” A 
four men the same day 
for $2, “one pair cf shoes’’; a miller sued 
for $3, ‘20 bushels of bran’; an M. D. for 
$7, “setting his leg’; and a saddler, $15, 
“one English saddle.”” Bran 
cheap and saddles rather dear in 
those days. A sawmill man who owned a 
farm was sued for $8.26. I will give the 
account as it stands on the old docket, 
and there are more Iike it. 

“Geo. L. to Adam G., Dr., Aug. 16, 
April 29, 1858—1 gallon whisky 

May 1, 1858—1 gallon whisky.......-... . 
May 8, 1858—1 gallon molasses.......... 
May 13, 1858—Plug tobacco 

May 13, 1858—1 gallon whisky 

May 30, 1858—3 pounds cheese 
| May 30, 1858 
June 11, 


and papers that were brought to 


Father was a justice of the 


smallest 
“one shot 
$299.99, for 


shoemaker sued 


were 





1859. 


43 
40 | 
50 | 


5 pounds rice 
1858—Coffee 

June 11, 1858—1 gallon whisky 
And so on, whisky, with 
cheese and rice in small amounts. The 
|man who was sued was a well-to-do man, 
|}but he never paid a bill until he was 
forced to; he was a natural mechanic, 
and in 1859 built a hand-rake reaper, the 


more 


horses walked behind it as in some of our | 


modern machines, Every stick of timber 


in it was sawed in his own mill, 


ly good work. 

In 1859 my father made the first sor- 
ghum molasses ever made in the county, 
and in 1860 made quite a large amount 
of it. 

There was always a crowd sitting 
around watching operations, and, al- 
though I was out four years old, I re- 
member some of the men well. 
were not plenty {n those days, and I had 
the rare pleasure of sitting by a venera- 
ble man whom I called “Granddaddy Old 
Crabb,”’ and handling an old ‘“‘bull’s eye”’ 
watch that he carried to a leather strap. 

At our old country church there was 
always a great crowd on Sunday morn- 
ings at 9 o’clock, and I remember that 
there were but two buggies there. One 
was a very old carriage, and the other a 
“stand top” buggy. In the Sunday school 
we read out of the Testament, and part 
of the shorter catechism was always in- 
cluded in the service. The minister evi- 
dently believed in ‘‘punishment on earth,”’ 
for he almost invariably preached two 
| hours. After services we who lived near 
the church walked home, and the others 
hese di in farm wagons and on horseback; 
|}many going from four to six miles, and 
some as much as ten miles. 

There was only one piano in the coun- 
try, and as the folks who owned it were 
not friendly with “our folks,” I was de- 
barred the privilege of going to hear 
Mrs. &. play the “pianny,’’ as some of 
| our neighbors did. In passing, let me say 
that the ones who rode in carriage and 
buggy in 1860, and 
the piano, are not nearly as well to do to- 
day 
horseback. 

It seems but a few years, although it is 
in reality more than forty, when my good 
mother would churn the cream from four 
to six cows, hang the butter in the well 
until she had 25 to 35 pounds; then she 
and father would start at daybreak on 
the farm horses and carry the butter 
nine miles to a large town. They went 
not alone for the three or four cents a 
pound better price than was paid in the 
small town three miles away, but for the 
better selection of store goods in the 
larger town. I have heard mother say 
that she once carried on horseback 30 
pounds of butter to this town and got 36 
cents a pound for it. I think that this 
was in 1863. 

Flannel and linsey clothing was con- 
sidered an absolute necessity, and I re- 
member of more than one man who 
worked for a dollar a day going to “the 
factory” and paying from © to 75 cents a 
yard for woolen goods. Now one seldom 
sees any one wearing woolen undercloth- 
ing in the section where I live. I remem- 
ber that in 1865 my father went to Cincin- 
nati, and among other things bought me 
my first overcoat. He paid $7 for it, and 
it was a very poor coat at that. It was 
the only overcoat at school, and the boys 
made so much fun of me that I only wore 
it when it rained; then they thought the 
coat a good thing. We wore a flanne: 
or linsey shirt; the linsey always scratch- 
ed; no vest; pants in boots and a short 
roundabout, buttoned from our chin to 
the waistband of our pants. One boy wore 
a red flannel coat called a “‘warmus’’; 
was made like a shirt only open all the 
way down in front, and he tied the flaps 
together in front; we all laughed at him 
a little, but still we kind of envied him 
that coat. 

Candles, made from the tallow of 
own beef, were used for lighting 
rooms; nearly all had candle molds, but 
one family made its candles by the 
“dipping” process. These people were not 
poor, but old-fashioned, and they stuck 
to dip candles many years after every 
one else had oil lamps. 

Everybody killed a beef during the win- 
ter, and as there was no market for live 
hogs, the hogs were killed at home and 
taken dressed to the packing houses in 
the river towns. 

Now many people haul their live hogs 
to the town butcher to have them dress- 
ed, and not one farmer of a dozen kills a 
beef, preferring to buy a quarter now and 
then, which is a very costly practice. 

There were shooting matches every win- 
ter, but although father was a fine shot 
with rifle he never went to them, as they 
were usually attended by all the rough 
characters, as well as by many respect- 
able men. 

Nearly every house had its gallon of 
whisky; we lived on the edge of a strong 
temperance community, where no whisky 
was drank; but, on the other side, many 
kept a barrel of whisky in the cellar as 
late as 1865. Although father was not a 
strict temperance man he seldom had a 
drop of liquor in the house; he could not 
drink it and seldom kept it about. There 
were fewer flowers in the door yards than 
now; a few clumps of hollyhock, a rose 
bush and a lilac being most common; 
some had a few crysanthemums and a 
few dahlias, and it was very rare to see 
a house plant kept in winter. 

But this is too long. I hope it will call 
out a letter from some one older than the 
writer who tells of things 40 years ago. 
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3 R Weathered 
THIS IS J. R. WATKINS, 


he president and founder of the J. R, 
Watkins Medical Company, Winona, 
Minn., U. 8. A., the proprietors of 
the world famous 


'| Watkins’ Remedies, 


You will find this picture of Mr. Watkins and 
his gnetere 08 above on every label, wrapper, 
cartoo! rkage of Watkins’ Kemedies. It 
is the trade mark—the stamp which marks the 
genuine from the spurious and worthless. Some 
unscrupulous men will attempt to sel! vou other 

reparations for the genuine Watkine’ Remedies. 
They will declare that others, which they are try- 
ust as good” as Watkins’ Reme- 


| ing to sell, are * 
dies. In order that you may not be deceived we 
put on the picture and this signature to protect 
you from fraud. Always insist upon the enuine, 
with the portrait and signature of J. R. Watkins, 
asabove. Take no others, for no others are so 
good as the original and only Watkins’ Remedies. 


Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address ~Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 
valuable information, interesting, instructive 
and humorous reading matter, astronomical! ecal- 

culations, weather forecasts, first-class cooking 
reci , and matter relating to farm and Lome; 
in short, something for every member of the 
family, old or young 


The J. R. Watkins Medical 
87 Liberty St., Winona, Mian., U. 8. A. 

















| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FARM COOKING. 


(Concluded from Feb. 19 Issue.) 
The paper referred to teaches cooking, 
and the like. 


and serve 


too, French entrees, Lately 


we were told how to decorate 
the Christmas ham. It is to be served on 


e socle’ ’and garnished with “small 
forms of meat jelly and skewers holding 
slices of black truffles and red cock’s 
The rice is to be spread with 
}green butter. This is made of “pounding 
jin a mortar three hard boiled yolks of 
eggs, three well-washed anchovies, one 
small green cucumber pickle and one tea- 
spoonful of capers, dried free of the vine- 
|gar in a towel.”” To this is added “a 
quarter of a pound of equal parts of 
}green chives, tarragon, chervil and 
| watercress, also minced and pounded fine 
in a mortar.’’ Incidentally a pound of but- 
ter is added to the mixture, and we are 
informed ‘‘fancy silver-plated skewers 
jadd to the appearance of the 
ham. 

We did 
Daniel said 
were too dear 
silver-plated skewers, 
them for hatpins afterwards; that he 
didn’t know what truffles were, and that | 
the comb of a dead rooster stuck on a 
ham would make him sick, anyway. He 
would take his fried in the old-fashioned 
way. 

There are many magazines and papers 
devoted entirely to the concerns of wom- 
an. From these I get some helpful hints, 
but the cooking recipes, I think, would be 
useful to the housekeepers in small 
and villages than on farms. Where 
we may be generous with milk, cream and 
> s, they must be sparing of them. Our | 
views on shortening are diverse, and on 
‘mixing’ hopelessly estranged, 

Now where can an inexperienced house- 
keeper go for information but to the si- 
|mon-pure agricultural papers, and I make 
|this appeal to the women readers of the 
RURAL WORLD to contribute more 
|abundantly of their great store of knowl- 
edge in the future than they have in the 
past. You are each, no doubt, celebrated 
for many excellencies in the culinary 
line. Favor the RURAL WORLD with 
these tested recipes, and I, and without 
doubt many others, will sit down and call 
you blessed. And since I would fain be 
blessed in giving as well as receiving, I 
offer my mite. 

POVERTY STEW.—Quantity for four 
or five persons: Fry five or six good- 
sized slices of salt pork in the bottom 
of the kettle in which the stew will be 
|cooked. When done quite crisp, remove 
| the pork slices from the kettle and add 
| about two quarts of boiling water. Add 
}a@ small onion sliced fine and three pints 
of potatoes, pared and cut in rather thick 
slices. After these have boiled about 
15 minutes make some baking-powder 
dumplings, just as you would make bak- 
ing-powder biscuit, only with little or no 
shortening, and not as stiff. If there is 
too much water for the dumplings to rest 
on the slices of potatoes, turn off some. 
Keep hot and add after dumplings are 
taken out. By the time the dumplings are 
done, about 20 minutes, the potatoes will 
probably be cooked also. Now thicken 
with flour. Of course the flour must be 
mixed smooth in water; be careful and 
do not get too thick; about the consist- 
ency of cream. The potatoes should be 
well covered by the soup. Salt to taste; 
cut the fried pork into small bits, and, 
after you have poured the stew into a 
deep dish, scatter on the top. I think if 
you try this dish, you will find it one 
not to be despised when meat is scarce. 

New York. POLLY SMITH. 
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greatly 


not decorate ours this way. 
that coal oil and molasses 
for him to think of buying 
unless I could use 


more 
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POPCORN CRISP is quite a fad for 
winter evenings. Pop a big panful of corn. 
Let some one else in the meantime make 
some molasses taffy of one cupful of New 
Orleans molasses, half a cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, one tablespoonful of vinegar 
and butter the size of a hickory nut. 
Cook the syrup until it spins a hair. Then 
work it into the corn until all the kernels 
slightly adhere to each other. Do not 
make into balls, as it will be less light 
and delicate. 


SPRING DRESS FABRICS.—The wise 
woman plans her summer wardrobe now, 
when the shops are abounding in novel- 
ties and the variety of fabrics exhibited 
makes it possible to gratify all tastes. 
Lacy effects characterize many of the so- 
called wash fabrics, and some delightful 
color combinations are shown. An ac- 
curate idea of what are to be the favor- 
ites of the season may be had from the 
March ‘“Delineator,” which shows pat- 
terns of the new materials in actual and 
reduced size and describes the weaves in 
detail. The same number illustrates the 
fancy buttons and braids which to fig- 
ure so conspicuously as dress mings. 


APPLE SCAB.—Professor T. J. Burrill 
of the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois, has announced that 
the parasitic fungus, usually called ap- 
ple scab, does not winter as supposed on 
the twigs of the tree, and therefore can- 
not be killed by spraying before the buds 
open. This is deemed a very important 
matter in practical orchard management 
for success hinges upon its destruction 
and dependent upon a knowledge of its 
life history. For best results the first ap- 
plication of the fungicide (usually Bor- 
deaux mixture) should be made just after 
the leaf buds open. 
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IF I KNEW. 


}If I knew the box where the smiles are 


kept, 

No matter how large the key, 

I would try so hard— 
Twould open, I know, for me; 

Then over the land and the sea, broadcast 
I'd seatter the smiles to play, 
the children’s faces might 

them fast 

For many and many a day. 

knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school and street; 

Then, folding and holding, I'd pack them 

in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

—Selected. 


hold 
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MAID’S ANSWER TO “BACH- 
ELOR.” 


I suppose I must be 
maid on whose face ‘‘! 


the identical old 
3achelor” perceived 


}the frown which caused him to end his 


eulogy (7?) Om women so abruptly. Now, 
in all my extensive acquaintance, both 
in town and country, I cannot think of 
one who is guilty of the charges which 
he brings against them, with the excep- 
tion of the little matters of hair crimp- 
ing and face powdering. I plead guilty 


|to the powder part myself, but I don’t 


believe any of us spend much time that 
and if we do is it not a laudable 
desire to wish to appear as well as pos- 
sible? Especially should an old maid 
javail herself of every advantage she has 
to beautify herself, when you consider 
how few those advantages are, and she 
still has some faint hopes that some old 
bachelor will pity her forlorn condition 
and offer her his heart, hand and for- 
tune, along with his grumbling and fault- 
finding propensities. By the way, I wish 
you could see this particular old maid 
when she gets her hair properly adjusted 
and face powdered. I think she looks 
pretty well, considering her age. 

But as to sitting in the drawing room, 
chasing fashions in the city or riding 
around on a bicycle, my lady friends and 
acquaintances are far too busy to do 
much of that. They all are, so far as I 
can see, very industrious and excellent 
housekeepers, and many of them really 
need hired girls. 

As to myself, it wearies me to think of 
mountains of biscuit and cake, the 
oceans of soup, the acres of pies and the | 
rivers of coffee which these hands have 
had to manufacture and serve to hungry | 
farm hands, besides dressing and cook- 
ing chickens enough to stock a large poul- 
try farm, not to mention the sweeping, 
| se wing, scrubbing, milking, churning, 
washing and froning, hoeing the garden, 
and the thousand and one other things | 
that these same hands have had to per- 
form. And I am only one of the many 


}It is little time we have had to sit in 
| the eas sy chair while some one dropped the | 
forbidden fruit in our laps. If Eve had 
been compelled to do the work that many 
of her daughters do, she would not have 
had time to think of gathering the fruit 


| from that tree that her sons continue to | 


propagate and other Eves will stiil con- 


tinue to offer the fruit to other poor in- | 


throughout all time. 
Alack! poor old Eve. How many thou- 
sand times has she been, and will still 
be, twitted about that deceptive apple, 
and if she hadn't plucked it, where would 
we all be now? OLD MAID. 
Newton County, 
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RED ALBUMEN 


Adams 


Mo. 








A few months ago we received what ap- 
peared to be a typewritten communica- 
tion extolling the virtues of “red albu- 
men” as an egg-producing poultry food, 
but decided at once that it was simply a 
rank fraud and threw it aside. The ar- 
ticle was, however, sent to many other 
papers and got widely published, and 
fearing that some of our readers may 
have seen it in print and be dece:ved by 
the false claims, we think it well to give 
space to the communication which fol- 
lows: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In the “‘Chris- 
tian ——”’ of Dec. 26, 01, J. Q. McNaughton 
gives the above-named stuff a great puff. 
He says: ‘““‘Two years ago in a lecture be- 
fore the chemistry class at the medical 
university where I was a student, the 
professor, while analyzing an egg, stated 
that the reason why hens did not lay as 
many eggs in winter as in summer was 
that in winter they could not get the nec- 





ON FIRE. 


An exploding lamp; the clothing in 
a blaze; a paragraph in the paper tell- 
ing of "horrible suffering from burns. 
Tragedy in this form moves a man to 
tears. But for 
women who are 
daily being con- 
sumed by the 
smouldering fire 
of disease there is 
little sympathy. 
Inflammation, 
with its fierce 
burning; ulcera- 
tion, eating into 
the tissues; the 
nervous system al« 
most shattered by 
suffering; these 
are only part of 
the daily agonies 
borne by many @ 
woman. 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
puts out the fire 
of inflammation, 
heals ulceration, 
and cures female 
weakness. It tran- 
quilizes the nerves, restores the ap appetite, 
and gives refreshing sleep. avorite 
Prescription” is the most ‘Piiable Parvme d 
medicine offered as a cure for diseases 
peculiar to women, J¢ always helps. 
ft almost always cures. 

"When I first commenced using Dr. Pierce’ 
medicines,” writes Mrs. A. Strong, of 
Gansevoort, Sar: atoga Co., N. “I was suffer- 
ing from female weakness, & disagree ble drain 
bearing-down pains, weak and tired feeling ali 
the time. I dragged around in that way for two 
pense, ond I began taking your medicine, After 

king first bottle I m to feel better. I took 
four bottles of Dr. ’s Favorite Prescri Tip- 

‘Goldem Medical Discovery,’ one 
vial of the ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ also u: one 
bottle of Dr. Sage’s —s. Remedy. Now I 
feel like a new can’t thank you 


enough for your kin advice and the good your 
medicine has done me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
viser, paper bound, is sent of on 
receipt of 21 one-cent ; bares By 





ee of mailii 7. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. 


the yolk of eggs, 
feed their fowls 
in winter they 
in sum- 


essary food to produce 

and if farmers would 

powdered red albumen 
could have many eggs as 
mer. 

‘‘The professor said he had kept a pen 

of game fowls for 15 years, he always fed 
| them this food and always had an abun- 
| dance « of eggs. 
“My father keeps about 100 Light 
| Brahmas; winter before last they did not 
lay at all, but on this feed last winter 
| they averaged about seven dozen eggs a 
day all winter. One thing the Brahmas 
used to do to a finish—that was sit—but 
last winter father could not get a hen to 
sit until he quit feeding this feed. 

“My brother bought 250 hens last Sep- 
tember, and I got a letter from him to- 
day saying that he began feeding this 
feed two weeks ago and is now getting 
over 200 eggs a day.’ 

The stuff is to be mixed with an equal 
we'ght of black pepper, ground fine. He 
concludes by saying: “You can get a 
pound of pepper at any grocery for about 
30 cents and a pound of albumen at any 
drug store for ¢ cents. A pound of each 
will feed 50 hens over a month. You will 
get 100 dozen eggs that you would not get 
without it, and 100 dozen eggs in winter 
are worth at least $20, and $20 for 9 cents’ 
worth of feed is surely a big profit.” 

Now if the- reason hens do not lay as 
many eggs in winter as in summer is 
that they can not get the necessary food 
to produce the yolk, does any sane man 
believe that there is sufficient yolk-pro- 
ducing food in one pound of anything to 
produce 100 dozen eggs? 

The story, from beginning to end, seems 
to me to be incredible, but as the profits 
are immense if the story is true, my wife 
wanted to try it. So I examined the drug 
catalog of a large mail-order house, but 
did not find “red albumen”’ listed. I then 
went to a drug store and asked for it. 
The druggist said that there is nothing 
known by that name so far as he knows. 
He also said that a wholesale drug store 
at Springfield, Mo., with which he deals, 
wrote: ‘We do not have it in stock, but 
will get it for you,”’ and that said whole- 
sale house wrote to another wholesale 
establishment and received the same an- 
swer. So the stuff can not ‘“‘be bought at 
any drug store.”” But the professor had 
been feeding this stuff to his hens for 15 
years. and always had plenty of eggs. 

Meyer Brothers’ Druggist, published in 
St. Louis, has this to say about it in the 
| January number: 
| “Red Albumen is an article about 
|which we can give but little information 
jin answer to the inquiry of several sub- 
| scribers. It is recommended through very 
|clever advertisements as an article which 
|causes hens to lay when they would nof 
lotherwise produce eggs. We learn that 
| some wholesale houses have declined to 
|handle the article. Some claim that it 
should be classed with black pepsin, 
which was advertised a few years ago as 
an article which would increase the 
amount of butter obtained from milk.” 

Permit me to say a few words about 
“black pepsin,’ for “hereby hangs a 
|tale.” I quote from an article shown to 
jme by the druggist whom I asked for 
|“red albumen.” Careful analysis of dif- 
ferent samples of so-called “black pep- 
sin” yielded the following: 

Salt, 0.83; annetto, 0.15; organic matter 
jand rennet, 0.2. The mixture, which sold 
at $2 per ounce, has an actual value of 
|something less than 3 cents. 

The “American Druggist and Pharma- 
ceutical Record” for the current month, 
after saying that there is, properly speak- 
ing, no such thing as “red albumen,” 
though some might apply that name to 
blood albumen because the blood from 
which it is made is red, says the U. 8S. 
Salyx Co., New Concord, Ohio, are the 
exploiters of “red albumen,” and have 
notified wholesale druggists not to sell 
blood albumen when “red albumen” is 
called for. 

Then it adds: “This company, by the 
way, have gained a somewhat unenviable 
reputation through the exploitation of 
fancy-named substances, such as “black 
pepsin,” ‘“‘per algretta,” “byper sam- 
phire,”’ etc. 

I have given above the analysis of 
“black pepsin.’’ The “American Druggist 
and Pharmaceutical Record” says of “red 
albumen”: ‘We have not examined the 
substance sold under this name, but are 
| informed by those who have that it is 
composed of ground oyster shells and red 
pepper.”’ 

I think this is sufficient, and that “red 
jalbumen” should be classed with Brother 
|Lyon’s fakes and let severely alone. 

St. Clair Co., A. CALHOUN 
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Mo. 
CORN 


One reason why farmers do not realize 
more from their poultry, I believe, is be- 
cause they make corn the main diet. Corn 
is considered by them to be the cheapest 
feed and the handiest to feed, for, by 
throwing it out on the ear, the hens are 
given more or less exercise in picking 
it off, hence the owner is saved the labor 
of scattering the grain in the litter for 
the fowls to scratch out. But I have lit- 
tle faith in this plan of exercising and 
feeding fowls, says V. M. Couch, in the 
“Poultry Monthly.”” With a good many 
farmers corn is probably a cheap faod, 
but even this depends somewhat upon the 
season of the year, the climate and 
whether the hens have free range or not. 
In cold weather corn may be fed quite 
liberally to laying stock without injury, 
and also to fowls having farm range, but 
when given in the way that many feed it, 
by spreading it on the ground before 
the hens three time a day, all they will 
eat, I believe that it is expensive hen 
feed. Very many attribute the increase 
of eggs to corn, when, in fact, the corn 
has produced eggs more by keeping the 
hens warm than through the supply of 
egg elements afforded. 

Eggs cannot be made to any great ex- 
tent by corn alone, or for a long time, 
for the reason that a hen fed nothing but 
corn will be unable to supply the mineral 
elements of the eggs, and while she may 
by eating largely of orn find sufficient 
nitrogen for an egg, she will sooner or 
later b ively fat from too 
much carbon. A very economical and good 
feed for winter egg production is a mix- 
ture of clover, cut in half-inch lengths 
and scalded, with cornmeal and bran. 
This is a very complete ration on all the 
elements necessary for eggs. It supplies 
bulky food, promotes digestion, affords 
a variety and costs less than any other 
food that I have been able to get. When 
a hen leaves corn for other feed, it means 
that she wants something not fully sup- 
plied by corn. Without exception, the best 
results may be had from a varied diet, 
and, while a hen may do very well on 
corn, she will do better on a variety. It 
is not an easy matter to make up a per- 
fectly balanced ration for a laying hen. 
While she is producing eggs she will 
use a vast amount of raw material, but 
if she stops laying a corn diet will soon 
ruin her. A concentrated food for hens 
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PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS. 


342 First Premiums, more than all others combined. Used by 
the U. S. Government. 
drawings; some in colors. 


We are headquarters for Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


“HL McK, WILSON & Co,, 204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Most beautiful catalog of 750 oe original ] 
Mailed on receipt of 10 eents 








either sex. Send for Catalog. 


300 LAND AND WATER FPOWLS FOR SALE 
AT CUT PRICES FOR 


100 Pekin and Rowen Dacks, 50 Emden and Toulouse Geese, 
Wy andotte and Brown Leghorns, also Mammoth White ioiiand Par Turkeys a 


THIRTY Dare. 
P. Bocks, 
srt Poland Ohine Fal 
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hea fi Tecate bent fo are oar Bah wil! make you a master in™ 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co.. Box 8-15. Quincy, lis. 








SHEMALES POULTRY 
n Y —f, g fpr, 1902 160 pages, over 
fon fh; rm md b Brooders, 
‘oultry Supplies, ete. How to raise em suc- 
cessfully, their care, diseases and dies, * Dia- 
grame with fuil description of Poultry houses. 
al . Inen' Brooders and thorough- 
is. with lowest prices. Price only lie. 

Freeper’, cS 


bred F. 
6. 6. SHOEMAKER. Box 240, 
Bese for batching, Ds a, Le -winning B. and W. 
P. Rock: . MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


PANTOPS, SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


20 ckls. for sale scoring above 90, true Wyandotte 
- oy Ry tes especially strong in Laced 

d for pee circular. A pwre blood 
Jereey 


Sen 
pail Calf for sal 
AMES M. ROGERS, ELSBERRY, MO. 
MAKE YOUR OWN INCUBATOR. 
3 eas g size costs less than #3. Don’t pay $15 to 
en you can make poets own. Any bright boy 
can do it. Send us 25c sta and name and ad- 
dress of fifteen farmers a we will sell you com- 
plete Illustrated plans. Address 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO., Quincey, TL 


Pleasant Hill Poultry. 


Good M. Bronze and White Holland Turke: 
at%3each. Good White Plymouth 

els that are nice ones. at $1.25 for one, 82. % for 
two, three or more at $1 tech. ee direct from 
this. We will treat you right and give you your 
money’s worth. Also Poland China Bred . 


JNO. HEDGES & SON, PANA, ILL. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICE 

A subscriber of ours, a prominent bus- 
iness man of Boston, writes that he will 
be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of Colman'’s Rural World who de- 
sires to study Mechanical, LElectrical, 
Steam or Textile Engineering and has not 
the opportunity to attend school. This 
gentleman, whose name is withheld at 
his request, has at his disposal a few 
scholarships in a well known education- 
al institution for home study, the only 
expense being actual cost of instructionpa- 
pers and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 
3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you 
are amb'tious and in earnest. 
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should be avoided. Milk added daily to 
other food assists largely in supplying 
many needed elements not eusily obtained 
from other sources. Clover, vegetables, 
milk, meat and corn or wheat are better 
than any single article. 


M. O. JEWELL, Birdsville, Ky., is ad- 
vertising Rhode Island Reds in our col- 
umns. These are 
breed in the West and South, but have 
been bred in New England for many 
years. Within the last ten years they 
have become very popular in some locali- 
ties, almost supplanting the Plymouth 
Rocks, which breed they resemble in 
many particulars. They are exceptionally 
hardy and are great layers. The males 
are a deep mahogany red, the females 
somewhat lighter in color, about the size 
of Plymouth Rocks, have clear yellow 
legs, small single or rose comb, have a 
proud, graceful carriage, are the best of 
foragers, in short, are the coming fowl 
for farmers and fanciers. 


The Sure Hatch Incubators have made 
a reputation for hatching the eggs. Made 
of good material, simple and positive in 
construction and operation. Any one 
can run them; they run themselves. The 
price is right, the machine and results 
guaranteed. Thousands in use, and our 
new Catalog contains over 200 poultry 
raising views, plans for poultry houses, 
yards, etc., and page after page of ap- 
Plicable and practical poultry informa- 
tion; how to make money on a small in- 
vestment; how to turn waste feed to 
profit; how the hens hold down the home- 
steads, etc., etc. The Catalogue is free 
for the asking. Address nearest office. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CoO., 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 


F. W. BROCKMAN, a St. Louis com- 
mission man, who handles eggs largely, 
knows a thing or two about the produc- 
ing end of the business. He says: “Cold 
weather is not productive of eggs. The 
blizzard weather which began about 
Christmas has kept the hens huddled 
together for warmth on their roosts ever 
since, and so frozen their courage that 
they did not dare to venture forth into 
the frosty atmosphere to seek nests in 
solitude. Then, too, they had to hold 
tight to the young egg crop to temper the 
cold of the icy food which most of them 
were furnished. The only way to get 
eggs in the winter is to warm up the 
hens. They will swap eggs for warmth 
any day. A little fuel and a stove are 
the best egg food. If you can give them 
bodily comfort in the middle of a ten- 
acre field by building bonfires big 
enough to burn up the cold breezes, very 
well; but if you are economical and want 
to make money out of your egg crop, 
you will shelter the hens in a chicken 
house built well enough to keep out the 
drafts, where a very small fire will keep 
the layers busy.” 


MRS. J. T. ARVIN, Roanoke, Mo., asks 
that her poultry advertisement be drop- 
ped out for the present issue, because 
the RURAL WORLD has brought her so 
many orders that she has sold everything 
she had to spare. Every day would 
bring orders, all stating they had seen 
her ad. in the RURAL WORLD, and still 
the orders come in. As soon as Mrs. A. 
can get her pens scored and so knows 
what sort of stock she has to offer she 





will place an egg otvertinemeat in the 
RURAL WORLD. 
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HARDY, well-marked young Plymouth Rock cock- 
ete and pases i. 0: sale at reasonable farmer's 
Tineaey Mt ARTWRIGHT, Upper Alton, 
WALNUT VALLEY POULTRY 

Barred pment Rocks exclusively. ry 
per 15; $2.50 per30. G. M. HOADLEY, sodsiie hie Mo. 
16 " 1 RESH ALE 

100 00 TERTILE bt BARRED | ROCKS 

Also Breed Buff 

Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, Hew F vantanh, Mo. 
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Brahmas, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores $1 to 94 3-4. 
Right dealing. H. T. REED, Camp Point, Il. 
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wR.) P. A. WALTE 
(Box 353) UPPER ES ow, ILL. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS ° 
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$3.00 each. Bg het r 15, $1.50 per 26. ALBERT 
GUTGE ESELL Scanian- -avs.,8t. Louis,Mo 
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NOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
B. Ply. Rock Chickens, 
Large fine birds at reasonable prices. Write. 

N. B. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 
$1.25 One Sitting. .99.0 .00 Ten Turkey Eggs 
Brown Leghorn. Barred Ree 

White Rock, Black Minorca and Bronze ieee 
Stock for Sale. Circular free. Write 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
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A fine lot of Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels and 
Pullets. Write for prices. Eggs in season $2 per 13. 


JOHN G. WEBER, Marine, }1l. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks and M. B. Turkeys. 
Both young and old turkeys and g00 


breeders and exhibition P. Rocks 
f MRS. U. TD RMOND, 
RFD. Not Bs Louisiana, Mo. 
PORE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mirs. 
LIMESTONE VALLE , MO. 
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| CURE CANCER 


rm ome withou' 
P aitive RT — ousands are cured 
Koay year. Do not despair. but write at once 
oer tre and letter of advice free. 
(0 willer:M.D.,212 N. 7th st., St.Louis, Mo. 


CURED BY ABSORPTION. No knife 
ER: eo aen Book tree. T. M. 
CLARKE, M.D., Springfield,Mass. 
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ARTICHOKES 
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J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ul. 














BERKSHIRES. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, 


oe ood Shorthorn Ball Calves. Write me. 
Two (x URGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 








LISH BERKSHIRES—#.00 bu 
LARGE — of either sex; best of breeding. E 
ache = igno. W. Mo . Monett, Mo. 
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y Valley Farm Herd—Poland Ohinas. 
Weer v. 5. Chief Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 


sehs at mod, prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


Gilt-edge 
POLAND-CHINAS. eee a 


> 3 
bined. 
RB. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., m. 


vidual merit combin 
FANCY WEANLING CILTS 
ofa i tele wntosan 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO., 
8ST. JACOB, ILL. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FU! .TON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Obina =e 
d Pl; th Rock chicks. 
Registered or yale at all times. he 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Registered Yearling and Aged Sows 

‘of finest been 9 - Bred fo Guy 

kes Perfection. Also prin, oars and some 
tal ly Also Angus Cattle. 5 P. VISSERING, 
Box 13 Melville, Il). (20 miles from St. Louis.) 

















FOR SALE—P.C. Boars and Gilts of April 
farrow. Gilts bred to Ideal, , & worthy 
son of Ideal Tecumseh 50997A. M. B. Tur- 
keys of best strain. Young Toms weigh 
18 to 25 lbs., at $8 to $4 each; hens $2. 

Cc. H. JONES, Pawnee, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Pure Bred Poland Ohina Sows and Gilts and 
Shropshire Down Ewes, bred. 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jersey and Chester White 


BIG 2 HERDS Hogs. To) ap norma No screen- 
ings crated. Write for ave Tees, recente 





Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! greeting. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or you may return at my 
expense. 8. 0. WAGENER. Pana, Il. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale, Address, 
B. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 
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Highest and Only Award at 
‘an-American Exposition. 
1902 Model, 
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grinder, ealy ) — 
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Will more than cover the whole cost of shearing. 
Send See f luable book on shearing. 


ill sav 
CHICACO xXIBLE 
La Salle Ave.. 






ou money. 
SHAFT CO., 
Chicago, ilt. 


66666 








’ No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
sesame prt, aden tang 
cular, iB. & Bro., Milton, Pa 
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Of Bred Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
S. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo, 


NEVER ROOT HOG ¢> 
ne amerand Ear any sd © 
eae <> 
W. |, SHORT MFG, CO., 80x 115 QUINCT, ILLINOIS, 








THE MARKET RIDING THE HOG. 


The hog is carrying the market, Don't 
deride the porker. His bacon and his 
‘ard particularly are the pacemakers for 
all other meats and greases. These prod- 
7 ts are not only cutting out the pace 
‘or the main and the by-products of the 
packing house, but they are educating the 
consumer’s mind to a tolerance of high 
prices and dragging the general provision 
and grease market up in their wake. 
“acon 25 to 30 per cent higher than hams 
s an unusual thing, but the demand for 

hog’s sides instead of his walking 
beams makes it so, 

The direct beneficiaries of high pork 
Products are oleo oils and cotton oil. 
These find themselves in an excellent 
market with a good undertone and a 
brisk demand. So don’t deride the hog. 

The various cuts of the hog are too 
varied to give a complete list in these 
“olumns. The following are considered as 
“ir percentages of yield: English and 
‘merican cuts, 70 per cent of live weight; 
“umberland middles, 40 per cent; long 
= hams, 17 per cent; short ribs, 
: per cent;; A. C. hams, 12 per cent; 
“noulders, 11 per cent; rendered lard, 18 
ber cent. The above is average yield, 

ich naturally varies from time to time, 
s of hogs, cut, ete. 
The cost of packing meats for exports 
-d ordinarily about 20 to 25 cents per 
_) Pounds, which includes salt, boxes, la- 
T, ete., but, of course, may be done 
me ‘per. The figures above may be taken 
pi safe calculation, however, under 

st circumstances.—National Provi- 


s 


ner, 





place to put the suds. 


The Pig Pen 


MORE SALT AND ASHES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
reading with much interest the various 
articles on hog feeding and management 
in the RURAL WORLD “Pig Pen,” and 
really, the more I read the farther from 
shore I seem to drift. 

One says, “‘Keep salt, ashes and char- 
coal constantly before your hogs.” An- 
other says, ‘“‘Halt! Don’t do it.” Another, 
“If condiments—as ashes, salt, charcoal 
or soft coal, sulphur, etc.—are kept before 
your hogs, rings in their noses are unnec- 
essary, as it is for these substance they 
are endeavoring to turn up the farm.” 
One says, “We have practiced feeding 
these ingredients with impunity for years 
and have never lost a hog from cholera 
or kindred diseases." Then along comes 
Mr. Lyon and says, “I have fed hogs for 
30 years without. the use of these sub- 
stances and never lost one from cholera, 
and keep my hogs free from worms.” 
Now I have seen disease play havoc 
with herds that had been persistently 
treated by each of the above systems. 
Again, I have seen every evidence of suc- 
cess year after year under both systems. 
At least 99 per cent of the farmers in this 
communty feed ashes and salt galore, 
even to the extent that the good house- 
wives must substitute a commercial arti- 
cle for the time-honored lye soap, and in 
some cases when they do succeed in sav- 
ing sufficient ashes to provide a few gal- 
lons of good homespun soap, the “‘gude 
mon” will give an occasional “‘mess’’ of 
soap to the swine and insists on having 
the entire output of soapsuds for the 
swill barrel or hog trough. What the 
hogs refuse to take internally is dashed 
on the outside, where, to my mind, if it is 
to be administered at all is the proper 
True enough, a 
hog will gulp down a bucket of warm 
soapsuds with apparently as good grace 
as he would so much buttermilk; so he 
will a great many other messes of stuff 
in like manner whether it contributes to 
his welfare or not. 

In my own case I have practiced feed- 
ing salt and ashes in unlimited quantities, 
frequently burning the cobs from the feed 
lot till well charred, then putting out the 
fire and sprinkling salt over the charred 
mass. I have always thought that this 
practice was beneficial to the hogs, and 
have always noticed that immediately 
after the feed of corn is finished they al- 
most invariably go to the ash box or 
charcoal pile. If this is not provided they 
will attempt to find a substitute for it. It 
is a rare occurrence to find a hog in our 
herd suffering from worms or costive- 
ness, yet the same conditions might exist 
in the absence of the above practice. 
Let us hear from other feeders on the 
subject. Speak out, brethren. 

Coles Co., Ill. EDGAR 8. STAYTON. 





WETTING OR SOAKING FEED FOR 
HOGS. 





In the “Stockman and Farmer” of De- 
cember 26th, Mr. Todd brings up this 
question by saying that he is satisfied 
that he can get one-fifth (or 20 per cent) 
more gain by soaking the feed and feed- 
ing it as a thin slop than he can by sim- 
ply wetting the feed and letting the hogs 
mix it as they cat it. I have fed as I de- 
scribed in the article that he refers to for 
two or more years and thought the hogs 
did as well and saved much labor, says 
John M. Jamison. 

I have made an effort to know if there 
are any facts to sustain the claims we 
have made. 

I find four stations have made experi- 
ments to know the gain over dry feed 
made by slopping. At the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion the slop was fed as I feed it by 
putting the feed in troughs and wetting 
it, letting the hogs eat it fresh. Another 
lot had the ground feed fed dry. At the 
Minnesota Station the feed was fed dry 
to one lot and wet to another. At the 
Oregon Station the feed was fed dry to 
one lot and soaked between times of feed- 
ing for the other. At the Missouri Sta- 
tion the feed was given dry to one lot in 
comparison with that soaked 36 hours to 
another. 

Results as follows for 100 pounds gain: 

7 Dry. Wet. 
Wisconsin ........+++ Péseve 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota .. 
Minnesota 


Oregoh 
Oregon 
Missouri 

It will be seen from this that Wiscon- 
sin did much better by wetting than Ore- 
gon by soaking. The average of the 
whole shows that the gain by wetting and 
soaking over the dry is seven per cent, 
about the gain made in grinding corn and 
feeding pigs the meal. If Mr. Todd's 
claim is correct as against these figures 
his gain by slopping is less than 8% per 
cent over dry feed, 1% per cent over that 
made by the stations. Our readers have 
the facts, also claims as made by Mr. 
Todd, and can use the system that seems 
most plausible to them. I am almost sure 
that the farmer that once slops by the 
shortest way will never return to the 
swill barrel or tank. 

Ross Co., Ohio. JOHN M. JAMISON. 








CHARCOAL FOR HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the dis- 
cussion between C. D. Lyon and H, C. J. 
(which I think are the initials of a school- 
mate of mine of years ago at Louisiana, 
Mo.), they seem to differ in regard to the 
necessities of the hog. I think the hog 
needs but little salt, and I don’t know as 
to ashes, but of one thing I am con- 
vinced, they do need and will eat with a 
relish the charcoal that is thrown out 
with the ashes. I suspect Mr. Lyon feeds 
his hogs a great deal of food rich in pro- 
tein, such as mill feed, peas, etc., but 
here in the West, where we feed corn al- 
most exclusively, the hogs need stone- 
coal, charcoal or something to counteract 
the effects of a strictly corn diet. I be- 
lieve if hogs have the run of woods pas- 
ture they will find in nature’s laboratory 
plants and roots sufficient for their needs. 

Two years ago one of my hogs, a fine 
boar, got out from my place and strayed 
across the prairie three or four miles. 
In returning with him, all at once he 
stopped at the roadside and commenced 
rooting as if his life depended on getting 
to the bottom of that plant. He did get 
it, leaving quite a hole in the ground. I 
was not enough of a botanist to name 
the plant. It was not poke root. 

If one would keep his hogs healthy, he 
should study their wants and supply them 
as near as possible I have been feeding 
hogs on this farm 16 years, not exten- 
sively, but some hogs every year. I have 
never lost a hog by disease. As fast as 





Mothers will find “Mrs, Winslow's Soothing 8yr- 
"p” the best remedy for Ohildren Teething, Fre 





the cobs accumulate, I rake them in heaps 


and burn them. The hogs hardly wait for 

them to cool before commencing to eat 

them. J. J. DISMUKES. 
Pike Co., Mo, 


DOES KNOWLEDGE PAY. 





And does it pay to think and figure? In 
a former number elation was expressed 
because many swine feeders were show- 
ing good business sense by figuring 
whether it would pay to feed grain at its 
present price and trust to the combined 
buyers to pay higher prices for the hogs 
later on. But it is pitiable to think that 
there are yet hosts of feeders that are 
holding their shoats for better prices 
without giving a thought about what it is 
costing them to do it, writes Theo. Louis, 
in “Farm, Stock and Home.” 

The swine editor was in a neighboring 
feeding yard recently where there were 
30 fine shoats, weighing about 180 pounds 
each. He asked the owner how much he 
was offered for the lot. The reply was 
$5.50 a hundred. 

“Why don’t you sell them?” 

“Because I want to add more weight to 
them; and, besides, they may be higher 
priced then.” 

“How much 
daily?” 

“I don’t know, but all they will eat.” 

“Do you know,” the editor said, “‘that 
under your system of feeding, in the open 
yard, it will take at least 5300 pounds of 
corn to make 100 pounds of gain, and your 
Swill feed besides?” 

“No; I never figured on it.” 

“Well, it is time you did. With your lot 
of pigs, with good, warm shelter and 
clean floors they will make a live weight 
gain of 100 pounds on less than 400 pounds 
of mixed grains. But with corn at 55 and 
oats at 44 cents a bushel, and millstuffs 
$18 and $20 a ton, the pigs will cost so 
much by May or June that you will be in 
great luck if the price is high enough to 
pay you.” 

“I have been 


corn are you feeding 


thinking if my corn 
would hold out. Your kind of figuring is 
all new to me, But I can see that it is 
good sense. I thank you from my heart.”’ 
This is no fancy sketch, and it exactly 
fits hosts of farmers and feeders all over 
th ecountry. Men deal out grain to 
hogs and other animals without pencil, or 
thought, who “haven't time to read” 
even a 50-cent-a-year farm paper, that 
for years has preached the gospel that 
this one feeder has just heard of, and 
heartily thanks the preacher for. 

There are experiences, demonstrations 
and experiments published in a good farm 
paper that if read and acted upon would 
return to the reader more than a dollar 
for every cent the paper costs. Careless, 
unthinking, uninformed workers in every 
other kind of business fail, and if*they do 
not fail in farming it only proves what a 
profitable business it would be if prose- 
cuted as the merchant, manufacturer or 
banker prosecutes his business. 


SKIM MILK AS FEED FOR HOGS. 


I regard skim milk as a valuable part 
of the hog ration, worth at least 30 cents 
per hundred pounds, when mixed with 
grain either whole or ground, writes J. 
H. Crowley in the ‘‘Kansas Farmer.” 

That is, if a dollar’s worth of feed be 
used for hogs, 30 cents’ worth, or 100 
pounds of skim milk, would make the ra- 
tion ‘more valuable than if the whole 
dollar was used for grain with only water 
instead of skim milk. This skim milk 
keeps the hog healthy, and, therefore, 
thrifty, preventing constipation and its 
attending evils, especially swine plague 
or hog cholera, the dread of all farmers 
raising hogs. In fact, I cannot recall a 
case of hog cholera or other disease 
among hogs where skim milk formed a 
good part of the hog ration. I have in 
mind notably the case of one of our sta- 
tion patrons who recently sold a _ nice, 
thrifty hog on this market weighing some 
400 pounds, fed and raised wholly on skim 
milk from this station, which shows that 
we can make vorkers equal to the best 
grain-fed and more heaithy than those 
fed on grain alone. If this result of feed- 
ing skim milk can be obtained in one in- 
stance why can it not be obtained in 
many and by any farmer? 


EARLY PASTURE FOR HOGS. 


If the parties who are inquiring about 
the different kinds of plants for hog pas- 
ture will sow a piece of ground, near 
where they keep their hogs, to barley or 
barley and oats, they will have a first- 
class early pasture long before clover or 
rape should be turned out, says a corre- 
spondent in the “Michigan Farmer.”’ The 
barley should be drilled in, using four or 
five bushels per acre, so as to make a 
thick stand. Young pigs as well as older 
hogs are very fond of barley pasture, and 
it will last from the time it is three 
inches high until about the middle of 
June, by which time clover or rape will 








THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
305-307 $. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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come in for a steady dict 
shelled corn to sows and 
pigs are weaned, and then when peas and 
sweet corn are ready you will have a good 
growing ration until your field corn is 


little pigs until 


ground is covered with snow 

THE BERKSHIRE SAL&, Kansas City, 
Feb. 14, was not a very satisfactory one 
to the consignors, one cause for this be- 
ing the heavy snowstorm that just pre- 
ceded the sale, and which made the at- 
tendance limited. The offering was a good 
one, so those who were present and made 
purchases got bargains. 

Charles E. Sutton’s 11 head averaged 
$31.45, and his two boars topped the sale 
at $5 and $40 each. J. T. Pollard of Ful- 
ton, Mo., made the best average and top- 
ped the sale on sows, selling his imported 
Elma Lady 4th at $150, and his Duchess of 
Premier 2d at $66. Jume King’s consign- 
ment averaged $27 for 10 head, and Har- 
ris & McMahan’s 10 head sold for $83.60. 
These averages of Messrs. Pollard, King 
and Harris & McMahan, while low, were 
the highest in the sale, and is a testi- 
monial to the very high quality of their 
consignment. 

Among the buyers were: J. M. Neville, 
Lawrence, Kas.; Lymam Miller, Blue Hull, 
Neb.; Will H. Rhodes, Tampa, Kas.; E. 





dale, Kas.; R. EB. Hoover, Council Grove, 


Kas.; Zack W. Wright, Waterloo, Mo.; 
F, E. Poteet, St. Joseph, Mo.; H. B. Jef- 
fries, Kansas City; Bert M. Barnett, 


Jameson, Mo.; W. F. Corbin, Hodge, Mo.; 
William Thornton, Green, Kas.; E. P. 
Murphy, Thaver, Kas.; C. G. Mills, Pleas- 
ant Hill., Mo.; W. D. Jarrett, Jameson, 
Mo.; T. J. Young, Lathrop, Mo.; A. B. 
Hughes, Hardin, Mo.; Fred Engren, Kan- 
sas City; Stratton & Chase, Hardin, Mo. 
The 81 head sold brought $2,035; an aver- 
age of $25.12 per head. 








SHEEP SHEARING MACHINES, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In response | 
Feb. 5, for some one’s experience with a 
“sheep shearing machine,’’ | will say that 
I have had one for about three years. 
With reference to the work done, they are 
a success; but oh, my! the back-breaking 
exercise. If one had some other power 
besides man power to run them they 
might do. They turn very hard, and it is 
hard work doing the shearing, besides if 


of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., who 
showed Stewart's latest patent 1902 model 
hand power sheep shearing machine, It 
was clearly the center of attraction to 
sheep men. All grades of sheep were 
shorn every 10 to 15 minutes during the 
entire week, and always to deeply inter- 
ested and delighted audiences. 





The new shear, which has proved its su- 
periority in foreign competitions, here 
again demonstrating its ability to do the 
work in the most thorough manner. 
Every one who saw the machine, con- 
cedes the fact that the day of the hand 
shears is past, and that it will not pay 
the sheep owner to shear his sheep by 
hand under any consideration. Sheep 
shorn with machine looked almost as 
smooth as a billiard ball, were free from 
cuts and all the wool removed without 
any second cutting. Turning of the wheel 
was done so casily that visitors who 
turned, stated they could not tell wheth- 
er the knives were in the wool or not. A 
big improvement was made in the grind- 
ing of knives this year by the manufac- 
turers, and this was also shown to good 
advantage, knives being ground in less 
than ten seconds. We were advised that 
with each of these machines the manu- 
facturers will furnish 2 knife sharpener 
without extra charge, so that any owner 
can grind his own knives. This makes the 
machine complete. 

We have just received a beautiful cata- 
log published by the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., illustrating their hand and 
power shearing machines together with 
valuable hints on shearing by R. M. Mar- 
quis, champion of the world, who has a 
record of shearing 264 sheep in one day. 
This catalog should be in the hands of 
every sheep owner, and will be sent on 
request by addressing the manufacturers 
at Chicago. 





WHEN IS A LAMB FAT? 


It is likely that owing to the advance 
of the prices in corn, oats and other sheep 
foods, there will be a creat many lambs 
marketed from now on ina half-fat con- 
dition. As the condition of the lamb has 
a marked influence on the price that may 
be obtained, it will be well for those who 
have an abundance of feed to finish prop- 
erly their lambs—to use every effort to 
get them into as prime condition as pos- 
sible, writes Joseph H. Yoder, in the 
“Ohio Farmer.” 

Even those who make @ study of thé 
market find that they very often overrate 
the condition of the lambs until they get 
them on the market with others that are 
better, and then they foreibly feel the 








criticism of the commission men, that 
“they are not quite fat enough.” To have 


Feed a uttle | 
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from this line it seems to extend down 
@ @ r the sides and over the breast in front. 

There are five main points at which its 


|flank, the purse and the breast. Judges 


te | 





Cures 




















ripe. Sow a piece of rye in September or } 
earlier and you will have a good late fall 
and early spring pasture for your hogs | 
which you are to winter over. By this 
method you can have pasture for your | Ihe 
ve used x 
hogs the whole time except when the with all of m et) perp pee 


It has taken the day here. 


Nine times out of ten when you 


Stock and Poultry Medicine. 


and it does all you claim for it. 








ns, 





Animal Sickness 


Big Springs, Miss., February 8, 1901. 


stock and I would rather have it than any other medicine for stock. 


of indigestion. Unload the animal’s boweis and you have it cured! This is one of the 
reasons why so many cures have been effected by the use of Black-Draught Stock and 
Poultry Medicine. This great remedy for animals acts on the same principle as the 
celebrated Thedford’s Black-Draught. When given to an animal in its food it invigorates the 
digestive organs and thoroughly cleanses the entire system. This generates new life. When your 
stock or poultry is sick give them a sme@edioine ot recognized standing—not cheap food or 
“condition powder” There is no remedy on the market with the reputation of Black-Draught 
If your dealer does not keep it, order a 25-cent can from the 
Chattanooga Medicine Company. Successful stock raisers feel that their herds have the best 
protection when they are given Black-Draught Stotk and Poultry Medicine once a week. 


T have used your Black-Draught Stock and Poultry Medicine p, my horsé, milch cow, chickens and hogs 


If your dealer does not keep it send 26c to the laboratory 
anda half pound air-tight can of the medicine will 
quiring special di an ul 






k and Poultry Medicine for five years 
A. I. EDWARDS. 


r animal is sick it is a simple case 









Madisonville, Ky., December 8, 1899, 
BASSETT, Proprietor Feed and Livery Stable. 


the Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
be to you. ‘aaa can costs $3.50. For advice in 
ustrated book on stock and diseases, manufacturers, 








a clear insight into the indications of con- | 


, : - jditions it will be interes : ’ 

w. Milville, Eudora, Kas. ; George Tug- progress of the us ee . a a 
gle, Kansas City; G. G. Council, Wil-/ after being put in the stables to feed. 
liamsville, Ill; John I. Mansur, Rich- | apout the third or fourth week is reached | 
mond, Mo.; A. E, Campbell, Clifton, before the lambs begin to show the in- | 
Kas.; Ww. R. Hardesty, Linkville, Mo.; fluence of the good food they are re- | 
Ww. F. Nevins, Fairfield, Neb. ; A. Love- ceiving. During this time it seems as it | 
joy & Son, Roscoe, Ill; M. Eagan, Hills- |they were simply getting into condition 


to put on flesh. It appears that during 
this interval more or less fat is being de- | 
posited internally. At about the end of | 
that time many of the lambs may be | 
noticed standing leisurely in the sun in a | 
partially stretched posture. This is a 
pose for a lamb that delights a shepherd 
more than any other. The lambs are 
quiet and seem to lie about more than 


usual, 
The fattening process seems to extend 
from the internal regions and is first in 


evidence at the tail. It then passes along 


the back, over the shoulders to the neck; 


extension seems most in evidence—at the 


tail, middle of the back, the neck, the 





ot condition handle these different points 


|the development in any one of them. By 
| feeling the tail-head some will form their 
opinion as to the degree to which the 
lamb is fat. Many after feeling the tail 
| grasp the neck and base their opinion on 
the fullness of that part. The flank and 
breast are often used as further assist- 
|ance, and some butchers estimate the 
| condition from the fullness of the purse. 





there is much dirt in the wool the knives |4t @7y of these parts, more especially 
dull very easily and break easily, and the back, the covering should be such | 
when dull have to be sent back to the |!™ the prime lamb as to prevent one from 
factory to be sharpened. Several of us | feeling the sharp projections of the back- | 
used the machine the first year, but no | ne. In fact it can hardly be said that | 
one last year. J. W. STEVENS. | a lamb is real prime unless, instead of a | 
Audrain Co., Mo. projection of backbone, there is a distinct | 
During the three years since Mr. Ste- |‘T°USh running from the tail to the 
vens bought his machine there have been |®oulders. All lambs do not fatten as | 
decided improvements made in them, as |*™0°thly or as uniformly as here indi- 
was demonstrated to visitors at the re- |°#ted. In most lambs, however, the 
cent International Live Stock Show at | Worst defect is bareness of the loin and 
Chicago, when they examined the exhibit |!#@htness in the hind quarter. With these 


parts well covered and fully developed, a 
rather sharp shoulder and peaked brisket 
will be overlooked. Not only should the 
flesh be even and thick over the valuable 
cuts, but it should be firm, 

It is certainly advisable for any one 
feeding sheep to handle them from time 
to time so as to be fully aware of their 
condition. It will be found (in large lots) 
| that some of the lambs will -be ripe for 
|market at least a month before the oth- 
jers, and when this is true it is best to 
draft out these nnd get them on the mar- 





gives the others a better chance 
prevents those that are doing well from 
getting overripe. 


A SHEEP PASTURING LESSON. 





Not long since I promised to tell how 
325 sheep and lambs were carried from 
May 15 to August 20 on 45 acres; the last 
two months of the time being unusually 
dry, says James Arnold in “Farm, Stock 
and Home."’ There were only 2% acres of 
grass pasture for the sheep, 20 of timothy 
and the rest a slough from which was cut 
five loads of hay that the sheep would 
not eat on the ground. It was therefore 
necessary to get the chief part of the 
pasturage from the other 20 acres. 
Previous to May 15, and during lambing 
time, the sheep ran on rye and other 
grain crops near the sheep yard. Of the 
20 acres referred to one-half was sown to 
barley and oats, equal parts, four bush- 
els to the acre, and the other half to 
wheat and rape, one-half bushel wheat 
and four pounds rape to the acre. These 
were sown as soon as danger of hard 
|frost was past. During the last half of 
| May the timothy pasture furnished good 
|feed. Then the sheep were turned into 
the oats and barley most of the time for 
two weeks, by which time the wheat and 
rape were about knee high, a tangled 
mass of vegetation that was a pleasing 
sight to the shepherd and tasteful to the 
flock, 

From June 15 on the flock was alter- 
nated between the three pastures, taking 
care to keep the sheep off the rape when 
it was wet to avoid bloat. During the 
last four weeks, and the driest time, the 
rape was the mainstay. It is important 
to say that from each pasture the sheep 
had access at will to pure water, and also 
salt, and had shady places to retire to. 
On account of the extreme drouth 
towards the last of the time the pastures 
got pretty bare, but by August 20 there 
was plenty of feed elsewhere. 

This experience indicates, however, that 
it would be better to add a bushel of rye 
to the oats and barley, reducing those to 
that extent and substitute rye for wheat 
with the rape, since rye is proving one 
of the best of pasture plants. It will stand 


down close. It is only fair to state that 
the land that carried these sheep has 
been greatly enriched by manuring; has 
not only been pastured with sheep, but 
the manure from the sheep house and 
yards has been hauled on the knolls, mak- 
ing them produce fully equal to the lower 
land, 


and seem to arrive at the same conclu- | 
to the request of H. C. J., in your issue of | sion from continued practice in observing 


ket as soon as they are ready for it. This | 
and it | 


more drouth and stools more if kept eaten | 








ASTONISHING OFFER}! 


For many years we have sold our Whiskies and Cigars to Wholesalers only} 
and our brands are preferred by them, as they are superior to all others. In| 
order to givethe Consumer the benefit of the large profits of Dealer andi 
Middleman, we have decided to now sell direct to the Consumer our % 

lar Brands of Whiskies and Cigars at less than wholesale prices. 

NO RESTRICTIONS! EVERY} 

WILL GET THEM 19 

every quart bottle of our famous 10 re 
f our ju elehi 


w 
r heavy nickel Ge ate 

wind and set, genuine American moven and case, best timekeeper on] 

earth, does not tarnish and will last a lifetime, 1 extra fine Vienna Meer 

schaum Pipe, 1 genuine Meerschaum Cigar Holder, 1 genuine Meerschaum| 

Cigarette Holder, 1 pretty leather T. 

nickel match b i 


All jewelry heavily 14k gold pla 
famous Cuban Specials and one q tle of our u 
City Club Pu ess than $12.00 
C.0. D. with privilege of ex 

in . amination, while Whiske' 
and Cigars alone cc ore than we ask for the entire lot. Our Whi 
an Absolutely Pure 10 year old Rye and our Cle 
clear Havana, made in our own factory 
msuey Was gi than anything ever advertised before re’ 
os convenanted An Extra Premi f an elegant Pocket knife with two blades, 1 cork-#e , | cigar cutter an 
Soerpeennes F glass cutter, if $3.97 is sent in advance with order. Goods sent in plain package. Write for 

olesale Price Lists of Liquors and sponsible agents wanted Order to-day. 


Cig: Re: 
U. 8S. DISTILLER’S DISTRIBUTING CO.— Dept. O., 431 North Clark 8t., Chicago, Ih 
E. H. Rodgers, 


Cedar Lawn, Proprietor. 


| 
| Breeder of registered Shropshire Sheep, Poland China Ho; d Sh 
| Bronze Turkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. ae <ysgy pun 
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These cigars are 
juarantee 














Also Mammotb 
CETON, MO. 


~~ ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at areasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 




















DUROC=JERSEY HOGS. 


| 40 choice Gilts, lengthy and deep bodied, bred for March and April farrow. A thrifty 
lot of fall Pigs and Boars ready for service for sale. Prices reasonable. 


Ss. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 











“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more thun half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 

COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest national news and family journal published in 

Itis STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and 

ives ALL THE NEWS. prometiy, accurately an impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLB to the 

armer, Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the 

time to read a large Ly dane while its Eee variety of well-celoeted rea‘iug matter makes it 
an INVALUABLE HO AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 


GLOBE PRINTING CoO.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 

















rs each week, 


ee 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and ursday. Ad- 


4 
The Twice-a-Weck Republic 
Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subseribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 
| REMEMBER 
dress all orders to 
| THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
Pe Pope asthe 6.2 tedrcrin hs wt ine 
BARGAINS IN FANCY BRED SOW. 
Perfect coats and collars. Bred to Simply O. K., ist orize winner at Mo. 
Fair and Big Chief I Know, the 1,000-Ib. Boar, Write for prices. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two pa 
JOHN L. CLARK, BOLIVAR, MO. 
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“FOLLOW THE FLAG.” 


WABASH 


CONTINENTAL LIMITED. 


St. Louis to Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
and New York. 








‘Cou hs. (i ta 
oughs, UCoOlds, 
sthma, Bronchitis, 











ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICE: 


EIGHTH ano OLIVE STREETS 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash market: By sample, de- 
livered—No. 2 red at S4c this and 824%@sic 
to 8c (latter extra fancy, & Ibs.), E. side; 











No. 3 Wisconsin at 82c this side; No, 2 
hard at 76@7ic for Nebraska, 7%c choice 
Kansas; No. 3 spring at Tic; No. 4 spring 
at 68c 

CORN—Cash market: By sample, deliv- 
ered—No. 2 at 59c this and E. side; No. 3 
at 598c to 57 , and tough and damp 57c; 
No. 4 at 57 2 yellow at @c to 58c; No. 
3 yellow at 59%4c to 584%c; No, 2 white at 
68%c to 62\%c; No. 3 white at 6c to 62c. 

OATS—Cash market: By sample, deliv- 
ered—No. 2 at 44c E. side and 44%c to te 
this side; No. 3 at 43%c this side; No. 2 
Northern at 44%c; No. 2 white at 44%c this 
and 44%c E. side; No. 4 white at 44%c to | 


44c this side 

RYE—No. 2 at W%@élc 

BRAN—This side or E. side 85c to 92c; 
at mill 92@93c. Shipstuffs at mill $1@1.0. 

HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Timo- | 
thy $14 for choice, $12.50@13.50 for No. 1, 
$11.50@12 for No. 2; clover $9.0@12; clover 
mixed $11.50@12 for No. 1 and $10.50 for No. 
2; prairie this side. $13 for choice and No. 
1 and $12 for No. 2; alfalfa $14@14.50. 

STRAW—Wheat $4.50@4.75; oat 
6.50; rye $4.50@6. 


$5.50@ 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 


Closed Ranged Closed 

Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 
Wheat— 
May ...83%b 80%@82% 81@sl's a 
July ...77%4@% b T4%@76% 74% 
Corn— 
May ..™%%b 58%4@59% 581255 b 
Juyl ...61%@% b 59%4,@60% 59% b 
Oats— 
May ...44n 42%@43% 43a 
July ...364n oeee@.... W% 


Cesh wheat. corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 





Wheat— 

No. 2 red....834@34 85144G86% T44@7d% 
No. 2 red....76 @79 77 @W 72 @.... 
No. 3 hard...75 @77n ....@.... 70 @0% 
Corn— 

No. 2 mixed.59 @.... 61 @.. 39%@.... 
No. 2 white.624@63% 64% 5@65 40% G40 
No. 3 mixed.57 @59 60%@6l1 39% @39%4 
No. 4 mixed.57 @.... ....@.... 38%@39 
No. 3 white.624@6 64 @64% 39%@39% 
No. 2 yellow.59 @659% ....@.... 39%@40 
No. 3 yellow.584@0 60%@.... 34n 
Oats— 

No. 2 mixed.44 @4% 45 @45% 26%@27 
No. 2 north.44%@.... ....@.... 27 @.... 
No. 2 white.45 @46% 464@47  28%@29 
No. 3 white.444%@44% 45 @45% 27%@27% 
No. 4 white.444@44% 45 @45% 27%@27% 
No. 3 mixed.434@44 44%4:@4  26%@26% 
No. 4 mixed.43 @43% 44 @44% 2%6%@.... 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 


dinary, 7 1-l6c; good ordinary, 7 11-16c; 
low middling, 8 1-16c; middling, 8 5-16c; 
good middling, 8 9%-l6c; middling fair, 
8 15-16c. 

EGGS—Declining rapidly and largely un- 
der steadily increasing receipts, together 
with the prevalence of more spring-like 
weather. Dealers buying only enough for 
immediate wants, and demand light on 
outside account. Sales at 2lc. Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Texas from %c to lc per 
dozen less. 

BUTTER—Unchanged. Creamery in 
ample supply and limited demand. Roll 
in better request than anything else; while 
grades least suitable for table use were 


from store: White beans (ptr bushel)— 
hand-picked at £1.78@1.80, machine-picked 
at $1.73@1.75, screened at $1.70—car lots on 
track less. Dred green peas—Ordinary at 
$1.55, Scotch ut $1.65, split peas at $1.9; 
bicak-eye at $2.25, California pink (per 
pound) at 34@2%c, New York kidney at 
isc, Lima beans at 5X%c, lentils at 42c. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark 6@8c, bright am- 
ber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@l6c—in- 
ferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 44@4sc; 








ns, 5@6%c; Cel:fornia in cans at 6@6%c. 

FEESWAX-—Qvote at 2c per ib. for 
I'me. 

SHEE!’ FEL18—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 3c to Wc; lamb at 25c to 4c; shear- 
lings at 5e to lic; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
| Sc per Ib 
| LiNSEED OIL-—Raw at 6c; 
jpre es nominal 
|” CASTOR OLL—Lots 200 gal., 11%¢ Ib. No. 
1 and 10%sc No. 3; smaller quantities lk 


per lb. more 
COTTON-SEED OIL—Sumimer yellow at 
| 44c white 46c; winter yellow 47c; winter 
white 48« 
| SALT—E Medium Wc; 
d 8c per bbl.; 5c per bbl. more this side. 
DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
ic to 544c for sun-dried quarters, and at 6c 
for evaporated rings. Chops at 1@ 
Peaches—Sun-dried halves at 2%@ 


side: granulat- 


| 
Ito & 


1\c. 


Za 
LUMBER—From first hands quitations 
range as follows: Poplar l-inch at $27@ 


: 28 and $16@18; 14-inch at $29@30 and $18@ 
| 20; 2%-inch and thicker at $1@32 and $21@ 
|: squares—4x4 at $22 and $11; 5x5 to 7x7 
lat $27@28 and $17@18; 8x8 and up at 80@ 
*. Oak—Plain sawed white inch at $5@ 
| 26 and $15@16; 1% to 2-inch at $26@27 and 
| $16 @17; 2% and 65-inch at $28@30 and $18@20; 
| quarter-inch at $87@39 and $16@18; 1% -inch 
lat $39@41 and $18@20; quarter-sawed, red, 
inch at $26@28 and $16@18; 14@1l%-inch at 
| $26@23 and $16@18; bolsters and reaches at 
| $24; tongues at $30. Ash—l-inch at $24026 
land $14@16; 14@1%-inch at $25@27 and $15@ 
|17; 2% to 4-inch at $30 and $30. Black wal- 
Inut at $70, $38@39 and $17@19. Cherry— 
Clear and second at $65; common $30, and 
culls at $12. Hickory at $26@10; hickory 
axles at $30. Cedar at $25@26 and $15@16; 
posts 17c to %e each, according to size. 
Sycamore at $10 for merchantable stuff; 
do quarter-sawed at $25@27 and $12. Cot- 
tonwood—Mill run at $14.50@15; box boards 
(13 inches and over) at $20@21; gum at $%@ 
9 for sap; $18 and $8 for red. Cypress at 
$25@26 and $16@18—choice Louisiana worth 
more. Maple $12 for choice. Orders high- 
er. 

FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime 
live geese in small sks. 47c, in large sks. 
45c; gray 36c in small, 33c in large sks.; 
old white 35@87c; X %@30c; XX 16@20c; 
XXX 10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c; tur- 
key—tai, 12cl wing 6c, pointers 3c; wing 
and tail 7c; wing, tail and pointers 5c; 
body 2c; duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 

HIDES—Market inactive and easy. Dry 
flint—Texas, heavy, 144c; Texas, average, 
13%c; Texas, light, 12%c; fallen, 12%@l3c; 
native and Arkansas, 13c; No. 1 native, 
13%c; No. 2 native, 11%c. Dry salted— 
Round, lic; No. 1 11%c; No. 2, 10%c; horse 
hides, dry, 75c. Green salted—Western, 
round, 6\%c; Southern, do, 6%c; selected 
No. 1, 7c; selected No. 2, 64c; part cured 
%e per pound less than cured; uncured Ic 
per pound less than cured; culls, 3c; 
bulls, dry stock, 7c; horse hides, $2.75; do 
do, No, 2, $1.25. 

FURS—Receipts large in amount, but 
hardly up to the average in quality—a 
good many lacking in color and other re- 
quirements. All are keeping sold up close 
at full quotations. 

Raccoon—No. 1 large, %c; No. 1 medium, 
70c; do small and No. 2, 50c; No. 3, 25c; No. 
4, 10c. Mink—No, 1 large, $1.50; No. 1 me- 
dium, $1; do small and No. 2, 75c; No. 3, 
20c; No. 4, 15c. Skunk—Prime, as to size: 
Black, large, $1; black, medium, 90c; short 
65c; narrow stripe, 40@50c; broad 
stripe, 15c; Texas, 30@50c; blue or un- 
prime, 15@30c. Wild cat, 15@%ec. Civet 
cat, 10@15e. Badger, 5@25c. House cat, 
10e. Muskrat, 8@10c. Bear, $1@12. Beaver 
$1@6. Opossum—No, 1 large, 36c; No. 1 


stripe, 





dullest. Creamery—Extra, 30@30%c; firsts, 
%@26c; seconds, 2@2%5c. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, 22@2%c; firsts, 18@19c. Country— 
Roll, choice, well-handled, 17c; poor to 
good, 15@l6c; packed, choice, 16c; poor to 
fair, 14@15c. 

CHEESE—Advancing. Orders: Twins 
at 11%4c; singles, 11%c; dairies, 12c; Y. A., 
12%c; long horns, 13%4c; New York large, 
ll%c; New York small, 12c. Limburger 
at 13c. Swiss—Choice, lic; No. 2, 12@13c. 
Brick, 13%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Offerings small, | 
Chickens steady, with a quiet inquiry | 


from local buyers; but no apparent de- | 


mand from shippers. Turkeys scarce and | 


steady Ducks unchanged. Geese quiet 
and easy. Turkeys medium or light, 12c; 
toms, lic. Mixer chickens and hens, 8¢; 


old roosters, 4c; staggy young roosters, 7c; 


broilers, 2 pounds or less, 12c; capons, 10@ 
12c. Ducks, 10c. Geese, 5@6c. Live pigeons, 


per dozen, $1.20. 

STRAWBERRIES — Florida refrigerat- 
or stock 45@650c per quart box. 

APPLES—Current receipts selling from 
$2@3 to $3 per bbli.; fancy, stock higher. 
From storage Ben Davis held at $3.25, as 
to quality, and $4@4.50 for choice per bbl. 
in a jobbing way. 

POTATOES—Quote: Ruyral on trk. 78@ 
79c; fancy 80@8ic; poor 70@75c. Barly Ohio 
$1.10@1.15; red cut rose and triumph 75@ 
Tie. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1.35 
on trk.; $1.45 del.; white at $1.50; red globe 
at $1.40 in bulk, $1.45@1.50 in sks. 

POPCORN—On cob per 100 Ibs.: White 
$2.50, rice $3, mixed $1.50@2; shelled more. 

SORGHUM—Prime 2@25c per gallon. 
Inferior and old less. 

BROOM CORN—Practically no corn 
remaining in first hands and the sup- 
plies are held firmly for higher prices. 
Quotations here are entirely nominal, as 
follows, per ton: Common $66@75; fair, 
$80@85; choice $90. 

GRASS SEEDS—Offerings continue 
light, prices nominal. Per 100 pounds: 
Timothy at $5.75@6—prime more; clover— 
fair at $8 to $8.50, good at $8.75 to $9.10, mil- 
let or Hungarian at $2 to $2.10, redtop at $ 
to $9; all inferior lots less. Sales 26 sacks 
millet at $2.08 and small lot timothy on 
p. t. 

WHIPPOORWILL PEAS—Sale 6 sacks 
at $2.02; also 23 sacks wild goose at. $2.07— 
ali per bushel. 

CASTOR BEANS—Prime in 
salable at $1.40 per bushel on 
smaller loas at $1.35. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—Nominal at $% 
per 100 Ibs. 

HEMP SEED—Nominal at $3.25 per 100 
Ths. bd 

DRIED FRUIT—Steady; firm on all 
good grades apples and peaches; offerings 
light. Apples: Evaporated rings—Poor 
at 6c, fair at 64@7c, choice at 7\c, fancy 
at 8c; evaporated quarters at 6c to 7c; 
bleached chops and peelings at 1@1%4c— 
poorer grades nominal; sun-dried quarters 
—Southern at 4c to 5c, Missouri and IIli- 
nois at 5@5%c—fancy at 5%c. Peaches at 
24%@2%éc for cho'ce sun-dried halves—lots 
out of condition less. 

BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing way 


car lots 
track— 





Has been used for over sixty years 
MER by millions of mothers for their 
§@ children while teeth- 
WINSLOW s ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
$0 THIN softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
$ U and is the best remedy inl -— 
oea. Druggists in every o1 
bre ibe eure aid ask for ‘“‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing are. > and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
eents a bottle. 


|medium, 20c; 


No. 2, 10c; trashy worthless. 
Red fox—No. 1 large, $1.50; No. 1 medium, 
$1.25; No. 2, 7c; No. 8, 50c; No. 4, 15@25c. 
Gray fox—No. 1 large, 8c; No. 1 medium, 
Bc; No. 2, 4c; No. 3, 2c; No. 4, 10c; open, 
10@20 per cent less. Otter—No. 1 large, 


$8.50; No. 1 medium, $6.50; No 2, $5.50; No. 
2, $3; No. 4, $1.50. Wolf—Prairie, 30@60c ; 
timber, 50c@$1.50. Extreme Southern skins 


15 per cent less and Northern 15@ 25 per 
cent more. 
LIVE STOCK, 

HORSES—A good strong and active 
makret was the feature of the week's 
opening. ;In the auction which was con- 
ducted by the McFarlane-Evans Co., was 
a moderate supply, but the quality was 
much better than has been the rule re- 
cently and the fact had a beneficial effect 
on both the movement and the tone. The 
market was on a higher plane and showed 
especially strong characteristics; there 
was a heavy attendance of buyers in the 
ring representing every phase of the de- 
mand, and the bidding was quick and ag- 
gressive on every class. Values were 
about $5 to $10 higher than the correspond- 
ing day last week. Select Eastern blocks 
had a brisk inquiry, as did also choice 
driving horses and Southerners, while the 
farm demand manifested decided expan- 
sion. On the latter account the medium 
grades of horses sold to particularly good 
aavantage. Small horses of good quality 
were right strong, aided by the arrival of 
several good new buyers and the fact that 
Pritish cavalry orders were strongly in 
fcrce, 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair 
to good, $65@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs—Plain to good, 
$75@%; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work 
plugs, $40@60. 

MULES—The week was begun in the 
mule trade with comparatively light re- 
ceipts. Dealers enjoyed pretty fair ar- 
rivals from the country, but the commis- 
sion market received the lightest Monday 
run in about two months. The decline in 
opening arrivals is a consequence of the 
quieter situation which has prevailed in 
the market during the two weeks just 
pessed, and evidently indicates a lighter 
volume throughout the week, unless some 
improvement is developed in the tone of 
the market. There was nothing early on 
which to base an estimate of what the 
course of the week would be, for, as 
usual, with iight supplies there was an 
inclination on the part of the sellers to 
strengthen vaiues, while on the other 
hard dealers were holding off for evi- 
Ldences of demand enlargement before they 





would be v"ng to accept the firmer 








seal. of values. On that basis the market 
ruled during the forenoon, few sales 
transpiring, With the dealers the week 
apepared to be opening only fairly active. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
i4 hands, extreme range ...... $0 0@ 70 
14 hands, bulk of sales .......- S HE 6 00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 5 0@ 80 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales .... 5 0@ 6 0 
15 hands, extreme range ...... 75 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales........ 7 0@ 90 00 
15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 00 | 
15% hands, bulk of sales .... 95 00@106 00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
- 120 00@160 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 


SHELBY COUNTY, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
more real winter so far than usual in this 
section. Snow has covered the ground for 
nearly a month, and during this time has 
thawed but very little. It is excellent 
on grass and wheat, and insures plenty of | 
water when it melts away. Sleighing has | 
been the best for ten years in this section 
and several farmers have taken advan- 
tage of it and are sledding up their sum- 
mer’s supply of wood. 

Feed is beginning to get scarce, but all 
kinds of young stock are in very good 
condition. Horses and mules are in good 
demand, but rather scarce. ‘ Some 
hogs are being fed. And here a question 
arises whether there is any money in 
feeding 6 and 70 cent corn to hogs at 
prevailing prices. Hogs are now $6.60. 
For one, we think the balance will be on 
the corn side. Stock hogs are very scarce, 
as all pigs were disposed of, and were 
rushed on the market very light weights. 


ILL., NOTES. 


left, 
hogs this summer. There are quite a good 
many young cattle throughout this vicin- 
ity. 

It seems as though peaches are killed. 
Out of some 25 buds examined there was 
but one that seemed likely to blossom. Ap- 
ples seem to be all O. K. Irish potatoes 
are a very scarce article, and seed will 
be high. 

Some farmers in this section will have 
to buy their seed corn, while the majority 
will have plenty. 

Considerable land has changed hands 
this winter. The northern men are the 
buyers in most instances. They are get- 
ting it for pasture lands. One farm of 
»220 acres that was under fence had two 
good living springs and fair improve- 
ments, sold for $30 per acre. There was 
plenty of level land on this farm for hay, 
corn and small grains. The seller has just 
returned from a prospecting tour in Ok- 
lahoma, and says he isn't very favorably 
impressed with that country, and is now 
wanting to buy land here again. 

Farmers are as well off, as a general 
thing, as most classes of people, and more 
independent than anybody in many ways: 
while they may not have their millions, 
they can have plenty to eat and wear, 
if it is a little plain some times. They 
can lie down and sleep the sleep of the 
just, arise and attend to their various 
duties. If they want to stop half a day 
they don’t have to kneel to some em- 
ployer and ask for the time. Long live 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 

Feb. 13. YOUNG FARMER. 


INSURANCE EXPERIENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Friend C. D. 


ance coincides with my own somewhat. I 
have paid a great deal of money for fire 
insurance, and 
well spent. 
my business would justify. 
capes. 
good thing to sleep with, and when the 
fire bell would ring out at night, rousing 
the firemen and everybody else, 
could rest easy, knowing I was protected, 


pany of fire laddies who were well paid 
for fighting fires. 

Since coming to the farm we have had | 
two little blazes, one from an exploding 
lamp, 
of $55, which was promptly paid by tle 
insurance company. The other was start- 
ed by a hot corn pone. It was last July, 
when the thermometer indicated 106 de- 
grees in the shade. 
corn 
we always feed them—forgot it and left it 
in the stove too long. When she took it 


table covered with paper, it, with the hot 
dry weather, had a blaze going in a little 
while. When we started out to work a 
little later the 
shooting and roaring out at the roof and 
gables in fine shape. Having had a little 
experience fighting fire we soon resolved 
ourselves into fire company. Maida, the 
youngest, 
and kept it going. Fannie was the bucket 
brigade, and John and I armed with cups 
and buckets put the water where it would 
do the most good, beginning at the seat 
of the fire and followed it up to the last 
spark. The stuff burned was not valua- 
ble, so we did not report the loss. 

Last April a cyclone wrecked one of our 
barns, causing a loss of $125, which was 
also promptly paid by the insurance com- 
pany, the two making a total of $180, 
which will pay the insurance for us for 
several years. 

I insure in the 
being 





“old line’ companies, 
convinced by past experience and 


few | 


We say all pigs; of course there are some | 
but think there will be a shortage on | 


Lyon’s experience with fire and insur- |thelr stock to grass. 


felt that it was money | 
While in the mercantile busi- | 
ness I always carried all the insurance | 
I had no} 
losses by fire, but had a few narrow es- | 
I found a good insurance policy a | 


too, 1} 


and that we had a good volunteer com- | 


damaging property to the amount | 


The cook in baking | 
bread for the young chicks—which | 


to the smokehouse and put it on an old | 


smoke and flames were | 


took her position at the pump | 
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Trifling that Costs. 
Neglect 
. 4 ¥ 
Sciatica and Lumbago 
And you may be disabled and 
ae heed for work for 
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St.JacobsOil 


Will cure surely, right away 
and save time, money and 
suffering. It ” 


3 Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 
% BOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 
LSRAAVAAKAKANANS 









| observation that they are best and safest. 
I do not carry any life insurance. The 
|wild cat and mutual companies are too 
uncertain, and the old line companies are 
too expensive for the average farmer. I 
believe life insurance is all right for me- 
chanics, miners, artisans and professional 
men, the most of whom live from hand to 
|mouth, and spend all of their income as 
| fast as earned, whether it be much or lit- 
tle. But I believe that most farmers can 
invest $25 to $200 annually (as the case 
; may be) in calves, hogs, horses or real 
jestate and manage it so that in a few 
| years they will be better enabled to pro- 
| vide for their families than had they car- 
| ried insurance policies. 

| There is always a risk to run. If we 
}insure in a safe company, we may pay for 


boiled 6ic; | ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON PAGE 4 | while, and then lose at the last by fale 


ling to pay on time, or the company we 
insure in may go to the wall and thus 
lose us our money. Then if we do not in- 
sure and happen to die before we have 
our plans matured we may leave our peo- 
ple in poor circumstances. But it always 
seemed to me an uncertain proposition 
|to pay any man or company less than 
$1,000, give them a part of it for collecting 
and taking care of it and then have it all 
returned to you or your heirs. Some one 
|}must pay in more than is paid out. in 
| fact, a great many do. And I believe that 
}taken altogether the man who does not 
jinsure at all, but uses his money to the 
| best advantage poss'ble, provides for his 
| family as well as the one who insures, 

Vernon Co., Mo. Cc. A. BIRD. 





THAT CRANKY SOLDERING IRON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
friend Hoyt’s complaint in the RURAL 
| WORLD of Jan. 2 about his “cranky 
| soldering iron,’’ I will make a few sug- 
| gestions. First, the reason the solder 
| will not stick to the iron is, he has heat- 
}ed his iron too hot, and burned the coat- 
| ing of solder off. It may be recoated eas- 
ily if he cares to take the trouble. Pro- 
cure a piece of sa] ammoniac,scrape a lit- 
|tle off on a board, put a small piece of 
}solder on the scrapings. Now heat the 
liron enough to melt solder freely, file the 
surface to be coated smooth and clean, 
melt the solder on the ammoniac and rub 
the iron back and forth till coated, which 
will not be long if plenty of ammoniac is 
used. In mending old tinware, the tin 
around the hole should be scraped clean 
and bright, then apply muriatic acid in 
which zine has been dissolved until it will 
take up no more. If tin is off around the 
hole, cut a plece of bright tin the size of 
a dime or larger, according to size of spot 
to be covered; apply acid to both hole 
and patch; put a small piece of solder 
over the hole with tin on top; press the 
iron on the patch till solder melts down 
and the job is done. CLODHOPPER. 
Cass Co., Mo, 





AUDRAIN CO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Weather con- 
ditions at present are rather unfavorable 
for farm work. Mercury this morning 10 
|degrees below, with about five inches of 
| snow on the ground, and in some places 
|pretty badly drifted. Stock seems to re- 
;quire more feed and water the past week 
jthan anytime this winter, and both are 
jat a premium in these ends. Cisterns that 
|held out during all the worst part of the 
drouth are now being exhausted, and 
with two or three weeks of hard freezing 
| weather the supply in ponds and creeks 
would be chorter than ever. The farmers 
still have some feed, but it depends on 
the weather through February and 











They all seem to 
j|have confidence in the prospect for high 
|prices during 192, and are striving hard- 
jer than usual to hold their brutes in as 
| good flesh as possible. 

PRICES OF FBED.—They are paying 
some mighty big prices for feed, hay and 
straw especially. At a neighboring sale 
over in Monroe county hay stacks 
| brought an average of $32, not big stacks, 
but 2% tons or thereabouts. A straw 
lrick at another sale brought the owner 
|the biggest price we have heard of, $i70. 
|A little less than 
|remainder oats; a big rick, but all thresh- 
ed at one setting, and simply a half circle 
made by an automatic stacker about 12 
or 13 feet wide and as high as it could be 
built conveniently. At the same sale good 
corn brought 69 to 72 cents per bushel. 
Texas rust proof oats, good quality for 
last season, brought 50 cents per bushel. 
This variety of oats is being extensively 
|}sown the past four or five years here. 
|They seem to yield better unfavorable 
seasons than other varieties. At another 
|sale corn fodder brought 40 cents a small 
| shock, 


WOODEN WRaPPERS VS. PAINT.— 


’ |Several days ago I helped a neighbor put 


| wooden wrappers on a lot of young apple 
/trees to protect them against rabbits. He 
{had depended on paint, but it failed to 
|protect. I was shown trees badly barked 
|which only the day before had been thor- 
|oughly painted with a mixture of crude 
|petroleum, carbolic acid, hog’s blood, tar, 
jlime and sulphur, This man says the 
jabove paint will pay cost of ingredients 
land labor of applying as a protection 
jagainst insects, but will not depend on it 
jagain to keep off rabbits. 
| THE OUTLOOK.—The farmers are still 
|guessing as to what the result of last 
season's drouth will be on pastures and 
meadow lands. Of course reports along 
this line will be made up principally of 
guesses until the warm days of spring 
start growing blades from the remaining 
live sod. I predict meadows, especially 
those on thin upland, will be mostly 
killed. This being the case, hay will be 
searcer than ever another year, as there 
will be none left from this winter’s feed. 
If the pastures are not mighty badly in- 
jured, and we get some rain along with 
the sunshine this spring there will be 
plenty of grass, as the acreage will be 
abundant, compared to the amount of 
stock that will be in the country to graze. 
It is my opinion that cultivating land 
will rent cheaper than usual the coming 
season from several reasons. First, un- 
less there are some newcomers, we will 
be short on renters, as several from these 
ends have gone West within the past 
year. Then feed being scarce and high, 
some will farm on a smaller scale than 
they would otherwise. The cost of seed- 
ing will be very high, as is always the 
case the year following a short crop, cut- 
ting down the acreage, especially on oats. 
Feb. 17. R. B. L. BRASHEARS. 


“GRAMS,” NOT GRAINS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your print- 
ers, in setting up my article on ‘Value of 
Ashes and Salt in Hog Feed,”’ used the 
word grains instead of grams in giving 
weights of ash in bones. A gram equals 
15.4 grains, so the use of the wrong term 
makes quite a difference. 

Lewis Co., Mo. G. W. WATERS. 


DE KALB Co., N. W. MO., is covered 
with a blanket of snow five to six inches 
thick, which is very fine for the wheat. 
Stock is wintering quite well, considering 
the scarcity of feed. J. H. WALKER. 
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LIVINGSTON CO., N. W. MO.—More 
than 100 carloads of corn have been ship- 
ped into this county since October, 1901. 
There was a good crop of wheat, but it 
has been nearly all fed to stock. 

Feb. 22. T. E. JENKINS. 


MR. EUCLID N. COBB of Monmouth, 
Ill., well known to RURAL WORLD 
readers as “Buff Jersey,’ has been unan- 
imously elected president of the Warren 
County, Ill, Yarmers’ Institute, and is 
likely to be made director of Fourteenth 
Congressional District Institutes. We are 
glad to see so good a man pushed to the 
front. 


MACOUPIN CO., Ilists—There is not 
much stock being fed here. Most of it 
was fed and shipped out in the early part 
of the season. The stock carried over 
seems to be in fair condition. With 
early spring and the amount of feed on 
hand, stock will come out all right, There 
was an average amount of wheat sown, 
and it seems to be in fair condition. It is 
now well protected by snow. I like to 
read the notes from correspondents all 
over the country giving the condition of 
the crops and stock. FARMER. 
Feb. 11. 


ALFALFA SEED WANTED.—I want 
to buy some alfalfa seed. Will you in- 
form we where I can get it? I find no 
advertisement of it in your paper, but 
hope that you may know where I can get 
L. B. BELL. 

Indian Territory. 

D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kan., is adver- 
tising alfalfa seed in our columns, and it 
can be obtained from any one of a dozen 
or more general seedsmen whose adver- 
tisements appear on page 3 of this issue. 


R. M. KELLOGG'’S treatise on “Great 
Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow 
Them,’’ which has been advertised in our 
columns, while a strawberry catalog, is 
really a text book on plant physiology 
and the laws which govern the develop- 
| ment of fruit. While the strawberry plant 
|} Supplies the material on which the text 
jene illustrations are based, no one can 
|read the pamphlet without getting a pret- 
| ty clear idea of plant physiology. It is 
ja valuable little work, yet will be sent 
free to all who ask for it, and state that 
they saw the notice of it in this paper. 
For a postal card one can get a lot of 
most valuable information. Address R. 
M. Kellogg, Three Rivers, Mich. 


OKLAHOMA NOTES.—We have been 
having bad weather for the last month. 
It has been hard on stock, as feed is gen- 
erally scarce, except straw. There has 
been a great deal of wheat fed here this 
winter. Corn is selling for 75 cents per 
bushel retail; some being shipped in from 
Iowa, I understand. 

The hog crop is getting short and likely 
to be shorter next year, as there are but 
few sows being bred. 

The wheat crop is the poorest prospect 
we have had for several years at this 
time of the year. We have not had rain 
enough to wet the ground good since it 
was sown last fall, and I think some is 
surely dead. 

You will find herewith my renewal and 
one new subscriber for the RURAL 
WORLD. Must have the RURAL, 

JOHN COURBEST. 

Kay Co., Okla., Feb. 11. 


COWPEA INFORMATION FREE. 


We are called on frequeritly for infor- 
mation pertaining to cowpeas, and in re- 
sponse to these have published a great 
deal of matter on the subject. It is, how- 
ever, quite difficult for us in one issue, or 
in several for that matter, to cover the 
ground as fully as many would like us 
to do. We are pleased, therefore, to call 
our readers’ attention to a little book 
lately issued by the Experiment Farm of 
the North Carolina State Horticultural 
Society at Southern Pines, N. C. It is a 
book of 6 pages neatly bound and hand- 
somely printed and filustrated, and tells 
in a plain, concise manner of the value 
and uses of cowpeas, and how this im- 
portant crop is planted, cultivated and 
handlea, A dozen or more varieties of the 
pea are described and pictured. It is an 
exceedingly valuable little book, yet can 
be had for the asking, simply writing to 
the superintendent of Experiment Farm, 
Southern Pines, N. C. We hope all of our 
readers who are interested in cowpeas, 
and thousands should be, will send for a 
copy of this book. 


THE ROCKY FORD CANTALOUPE 
was originated at Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
about twelve years ago, and at first only 
a few acres were sufficient to glut the 
markets, which were limited to a few 
mountain points, The demand steadily in- 
creased until at present 700 to 800 cars, 
bringing a cash return of from $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year, represents this product 
grown in the Rocky Ford district alone, 
and a number of other places in the south 
and west grow and market them in large 
quantities. 











those of any reputable grower. 
GOOSEBERRY, BLACKBERRY, etc. 
seman, reddish purple, 
RIGHTON, red, hi sm ag 
CAMPBELL L EAR LY, early black. 
CATAWBA, large, dark red, good 
CLINTON, black, much used for wine 
CONCORD “Old Stand- “oo 


DIAMOND, finest MD siiecin mens 
MOORE 1 Lie 7 ye 

arge black, v 1 
NIAGARA, renee best white for market 
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VERGENNES, red, good k 
WORDEN, richest’ Secon tipo 
WYOMING 


the best vines of any locality in the U.S. Immense ctech—fecat on quality. 
A full stock of Currant, 
Fruit Book, free. 


WARE, small red, quality unexcelled 
DUCHESS, white, medium size, fine quality 
‘ood 


RED, early, larger than Delaware . 


STARK BROS NUESERT: (@ Leulslewny $04: Portland, NY. 


STARK GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Portland, N. Y., are in the heart 
of the famous Fredonia-Chautau- 


rape Belt, which produces 
Prices low as 
One-Yr, No. if Two-Yr, No. i 
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ee Panera y nant Take notice of this list. It's 
you ever saw. 


50 Ibs. BEST GRANULATED SUGAR.......8 Prd 
2O lbs. Pure White Rice............ceccceescseeee 
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re Cinnamon [ground } 
1b. best Table Chocolate. 





3 ozs. Whole Nutme 
1 gallon pail Lenya how 

a fib. pac best Gloss. Starch. 
2 
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packages 7 hon Biscuit opas 
packages Oatmeal PINs bs ccdescOheauediena oro | 

813. 61 
We save you 11.3 








Your merchants charge @25. 39° 
We handle only the freshest and best goods. Nothing 
cheap and trashy. Do net class us with others. We guar 
antee quality. ndus @1 and say you want this 
list Kn 180 and we will send you every article in list by 
first freight. Examine them closely,and if exactly as 
poeBin pay yous tres freight agent $12.61 s and — 
If goods are n factory urn at ou; 

SP 4, POIAL— it Fx vive aeneyerae vot Chi Chicago, 
send no pan ai val 0} goods, pay your 
agent the fu’ o ares i berg We J an¢ cha: for 
large Grocery Price List No. 
RANDOLPH MERCANTILE © 
holesal 4 Greeers, 20 and 22 ae, fae. eurenco, ILL 
EFERENCE;—Fcrt Dearborn N. 





Self-Honing Mag? 5 1g 1. Good Razor, 81. 
Fountain Pen, 15c. Guaranteed. SCOTT bom: 
MISSION HOUSE,704,225 Dearborn-st.,Chicago,Til. 


09 PER ACRE IRRIGATED LAND 
38 acai for Our IRRIGATED fruit, farm: 

oe me by als to you. Ad. Orchard Land Co. 
Ore Tanho. Hotel rates $1.25 per day. Z 


Fine Farms for Sale 


Nine improved farms from 140 to 200 acres in Laf- 








ayette County, the best land in the Missouri River 
alley. An improved farm of 480 acres in King- 
man ants. Le reat wheat belt ry Kansas. One 





es 01 da and timber land in 
the sohaeeet caetiaans of “Morgan Co., Mo.; also 100 
Mules from 2 to 4 years of age. Write your wants. 
R. TODHUNTER & SON, 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI. 


SEED POTATOES ! 


Early Ohio and many De se. Two best am 
ettes of Potatoes in existence. ae our seed was 
grown inthe Red River Valley of North — 
are absolutely free from scab and other disease 

are ae fine ape gnatty ond and sie as ever Ye in the 


.” as well 
as et of all Farm and Gasdee © Books Always 


J. at “RATEKIN & SOM, Shenandoah, lows. 








The extra fine quality, as grown at 
Rocky Ford, Colorado, is not known to be 
equaled at any other place, but by plant- 
ing select seed grown at Rocky Ford very 
satisfactory results have been obtained, 
and at the present tims no restaurant has 
a complete bill of fare that does not con- 
tain Rocky Ford cantaloupes when they 
can be had. Many of our readers can do 
well raising these melons for their home 
markets, and all should r that 
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FARM TRLEFHON ES. : 
How to put them w cost. Why they 
save you money. A "en free. Write for 
it to J. ANDRAB & SONS OO., 222 W. Water-st.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAIL coltine wd Pump Gov- 
nors. They make the 
hardest working = work ter Windmills 
turn in the lightest wind. its all pumps. 
Exclusive territory. No tthe -merts sells it. 
*HICAGO PUMP GOVERNOR & MACHINE CO., 
154 Lake Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling tanay a. 

Houses and Public Buildings with the 

steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 
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FARM TELEPHONES 





neig! 
powerful i toil and'p party line telephones 
especially for ruralsystems. Write us 
for ‘ao naeen about — be pas oe 
eir advantages, cost, etc. We fu 
nish all information free. Write to-day 
J, ANDRAE & SONS (0. Telephone Makers 
231 West Water Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


APE VINES Orirccnseniss.': 


ar & the famous Fredonia Gray- 
e finest grape vines in the 
Pow aio ~yh~ yy those of pe Fy repatabye 
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this year, with the increased population, 
St. Louis will consume large quantities of 
garden produce. 

The proper place to get seed of thete fa- 
mous melons and also the most desira- 
ble garden seeds which are all of ‘“mar- 
ket gardeners’ quality,” is from D. V. 
Burrell, whose advertisement appears in 
this paper. 

In connection we wish to say that it is 
at Rocky Ford, Colorado, where the great 
watermelon festival is held each year, 
and from ten to fifteen thousand visitors 
are treated to ail the watermelons they 
can eat. “Full many a joyful jaw is 
bathed in this juicy fruit down on the 
Arkansaw.” 

Visitors at the Trans-Mississippi Expo- 
sition at Omaha will remember the large 
tent on the grounds, where thousands of 
Rocky Ford melons and cantaloupes were 
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best varieties. Rast gooct, stit 

aun tne per acre. Catalog describing 
these cada tien septation te 
N. HANHOND SEED arches, <-)' } 
Box 35, Bay City, Mis. 


STEM-WIND WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 





et 
No money 88 
BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 612 Concord Junction.™* 





given to the visitors, and the return trips 
to the tent gave evidence as to their su- 








perior quality. 
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